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INNOVATIONS WILL 
MARK NEXT SEASON 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Opera Announcement fer 1934-35 
Specifies American Novelty, In 
the Pasha’s Garden, by John 
Laurence Seymour — Ettore 
Panizza to Be New Italian 
Conductor—American Simgers 
Added to Roster Are Kathryn 
Meisle, Myrtle Leonard, Helen 
Jepson and Mary Moore—Dine 
Borgioli and Anny Koneizni 
Join Company—House to Be 
Extensively Renovated—Matri- 
monio Segreto Will Have First 
Metropolitan Performance — 
Revivals to Include Resen- 
kavalier 


Tal a”. 


S= new singers, four of them Amer- 
icans, a new Italian conduct 
a new opera by an Amemcan announced 
by General Manager Guwho Gat 
Casazza on June 22 for the Metropol:- 
tan Opera next season wil] make the 
debut in a virtually new a I 
The old building at Forteth 2 
way is experiencing its fr 
tion in the fifty years oi 
with a $600,000 mortgage 
of improvements inside and 
these announcements, meaning 
lease on life for the Metropol 
made the day before Mr. ‘ 
sailed for Europe 

Ettore Panizza is the 
the conductors ranks, 
who will take over the 
toire, replacing Tullio Serahin 
be general manager of the R 
in Rome. 

Of the four Americans, 1 
singers whose names are famulzar 1 
musical public, Kathryn Messi 
tralto, being the best known 
other new contralto, Myrtle 
and the lyric soprano, Helen /|epsom 
have also had public careers. Mary , 
Moore, coloratura, who completes vf the Chicago Grand Opera 
list, is entirely unknown : pany has siven the decisive m= 
Other new singers added to the nostte etms to plams for the forthcoming six 
are Dino Borgioli, Italian tem season of five performances 
has sung in opera here and m Exrog ach. it was announced yesterday. The 
and Annv Konetzni. dramatic sos pemimg is tentatively set for Nov. 10. 

: a gratified that a man, 


of the Vienna and Berl operas , ) 10! 
associated with opera here is again in- 

In the Pasha’s Garden Is Chosen terested im its operatic activity. 

John Laurence Seymour, an Amet?- Paul Lomgone, who served in a 
can virtually unknown outside of bh similar capacity last year, will be gen- 
native California, is the composer of ti eral manager and artistic director, and 
chief novelty for the season, am opera semmaro Papi will again be musical 
in one act entitled In the Pasha’s Gar- iirector 
den. Lawrence Tibbett, who will s Among public-spirited men elected to 
the part of the Pasha, recemved posts of responsibility are George 
libretto for this and another work by | Woodruff, president, last year’s execu- 
fellow-Californian and enlisted the m- tive. amd George Rossiter, chairman of 
terest of the general manager m them the executive committee. Ernest R. 
The libretto of In the Pasha s Garden staham, mew secretary of the board, 
which will be sung m English, is by was given credit by Mr. McCormick 
Henry Chester Tracy after a take by for brimgimg together the new group- 
H. G. Dwight. It concerns the revenge mg, which also includes George Haight, 
of a Pasha on his unfartthtfol wite rice-president, and I.awrence H. Arm- 

(Continued on page 4 var, treasurer 


or ami 


PLANS COMPLETED 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


McCormick Honorary Chairman— 
Weedruff Again President— 
Longone Manager 
10—Harold F. Mc- 
acceptance of the post as 
chairman of the board of di- 


; BICAC lui 
Le mard, . ee J ay 
mack $ 


TecKS 


cago ts so long 


Ringing up the Stadium Curtain 


When the Opening Stadium Concert Was Over, Congratulations Were the Order of the 
Night Backstage. From the Left: Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Lewisohn, Donor of the Stadium, and José Iturbi, 

Syerphomy. Enthusiasts Pressed To the Lattice-work to Get a Close-up of the Trio 


Mayor of New York; Adolph 
Who Conducted the New York Philharmonic- 


OPEN SUMMER SERIES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Reiner Makes Fine Impression 
At First Concert In Open 
Air Setting 


San Francisco, July 10.—The sum- 
mer symphony season was ushered in 
on the afternoon of July 8, when the 
San Mateo Philharmonic Society pre- 
sented the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra in the first of four concerts 
in the Wood!and Theatre at Hillsbor- 
ough. Fritz Reiner, conducting, made 
his first appearance in Hillsborough. 

Following the Meistersinger Prelude 
which opened the program, Mr. Reiner 
gave Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
the Polka and Fugue from Weinberg- 
er’s Schwanda, Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel and Liszt’s Les Préludes. The 
orchestra responded admirably. 

The Schwanda novelty was most wel- 
come. Auditors were impressed by the 
vitality, emotional warmth, and struc- 
tural clarity of the conductor’s read- 
ings. Marjory M, FisHer 


Hollywood Bowl Opens 


Los Ancetes, July 10—Under Sir 
Henry Wood, the Hollywood Bowl 
series opened successfully tonight. A 
review of the concerts will appear in 
the next issue of MustcaL AMERICA. 


FIRST EVENTS OF 
STADIUM SEASON 
INCLUDE OPERAS 


Iturbi Conducts Initial Weeks, 
Giving Programs of Variety 
and Interest—Mayor La Guar- 
dia and Adolph Lewisohn Speak 
at Opening Concert — Samson 
and Lohengrin First Operas 
with Smallens Conducting and 
Distinguished Singers in Lead- 
ing Roles — Independence Day 
List Includes Works by Ben- 
nett, Taylor and Other Ameri- 
cans — Zabaleta, Harpist, Is 
First Soloist—Two Productions 
of Beethoven Ninth Have Mor- 
gana, Bampton, Althouse and 
Baer as Singers—Schola Can- 
torum Assists 


HE Lewisohn Stadium of the Col- 

lege of the City of New York was 
crowded almost to capacity on the eve- 
ning of June 26, when the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony began its sea- 
son of eight weeks with a program un- 
der José Iturbi. The Spanish pianist, 
who made his first appearance as a con- 
ductor in New York last summer at 
these concerts, opened the proceedings 
by conducting The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner with orchestra and audience stand- 
ing. 

Then came energetic 
of Beethoven's Egmont 
Fifth Symphony, performances which 
recommended themselves heartily to 
the Stadium listeners, if their applause 
can be taken as indicative of their 
pleasure. Mr. Iturbi has a fiery man- 
ner with the baton and paints in very 
bold strokes. The second half of the 
program was devoted to Spanish com- 
posers, including a suite for string or- 
chestra, entitled Acuarelas (Aquarel- 
les) by Eduardo Lopeze Chavarri, the 
charming Intermezzo from Granados’s 
Goyescas and the familiar Three 
Dances from de Falla’s ballet, The 
Three-Cornered Hat. 

Save for its exquisite slow movement, 
entitled Summer, with its ingenious 
use of the tremolando and charming in- 
cidental violin passages, played admir- 
ably by Mishel Piastro, the Chavarri 
suite proved of little interest, being con 
ventional Spanish music of no impor- 
tance. Mr, Iturbi was warmly ap- 
plauded at the close of the program. 
The orchestra was far from in tune, 
especially in the Beethoven symphony, 
where some G’s, repeated in different 
instruments, came dangerously near to 
being different tones! 

Before the second part of the pro- 
gram, addresses were made by Adolph 
Lewisohn and by Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia, Mayor of New York. During the 
latter's address some members of the 
audience attempted to heckle him, but 
the mayor, with his characteristic alert- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EW MEMBERS OF METROPOLITAN OPERA FORCES 





Apeda 


Kathryn Meisle, Contralto 


New York Will Hear Metropolitan 
Opera in Vastly Renovated House 


wi i J , Page a} 

Mt Py im 2a ix anced composition 
and orchestration after early studs with 
Fannie C: Dillom im Los Angeles, Mr. 
Seymour graduated from the University 
of Cahi THia nl 1917 ured wemTit to 
Europe im 1922 amd 1928 for critical 

mierences with riows ymposers 
and auditions of ; eras, of which 
he has written five im addition t@ In.the 
Pasha’s Garden he last was partieti- 
larly praised by mcemt dIindy, Max 
von Schillings amd Riccardo Zandonai 
For eight years the composer has been 
director of the Department of Drama- 
ic Art of Sacramento Jumor College 
He has also composed chamber music 
and Many songs 

Another novelty w be I] Mat rimo- 
nio Segreto by Domenica marosa, 
sung in Italian, with Lucrezia Bori 
probably im the leadimg role. Strauss’s 
Der Rosenkavalier ts the only revival 
definitely announce: tt others will be 
chosen from am me Beethoven's Fidelio 


in which Lotte Lehmann would no: 
be starred, Bellimi’s La 
for Lily Pons | ; 
Destino and Ma zis L’Amore dei 
Tre Re. Nome of these works has been 
long absent from the repertoire. It is 
believed that Mme. Lehmann will sing 
the Marschallin im Der Rosenkavali 1er 
with Maria Olszewska as ‘ ietavi an and 
Ludwig Hofmann or Emam List as 
the Baron Ochs 

Artists who will not return next sea 
son are Claudia Muzio, soprano; Carlo 
Del Corso amd Max Lorenz, tenors, 
Giuseppe Cesat conductor, 
Giuseppe Bonfigl premier danseur 


and four solo damseuses 
Panizza Widely Known 


Maestro Pamizza, who falls heir to a 


loubt 
Sonnambula, 
La Forza del 








large section of the repertoire, was ; born 
n Buenos Aires and studied at the 
Mi lan Rova mseTvatory. 
obtained his diploma as composer im 
1900. He first con t ystanzi 
m Rome, later French 
and repertoires im important 
opera houses im Italy, meluding La 


where ne 


a ne 


if itaita 





German 


Scala 
Naples. A ra 

former Chicago Civic Opera. He has 
recently been at the Colom in Buenos 
Aires nposit 
opera Ayrora, . commissioned hy the 


Argentine governement for the opening 
of the Colon. 

Miss Meisle has won success in con- 
certs and festival appearances over the 
country and has sung with the Chicago, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles operas. 
She has also sung in opera in Germany. 
Her roles include operas in all lan 
guages. 

Miss 
made in 


Leonard’s concert debut was 
California, where she moved 
from her birthplace, St. Paul, at the 
uge of six. She sang last fall with the 
San Francisco Opera and has also sung 
im opera in Philadelphia and in concert. 


Her repertoire includes Italian, French 
and Wagnerian roles. 

Miss Jepson, who will sing leading 
roles, is a Pennsylvania girl, and won 


five scholarships at the Curtis Institute. 
She made her operatic debut with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera in 1928, has 
sung in opera in Montreal and Athens, 
Ga., and has been widely heard in con- 
cert and on the radio. 

Miss Moore, who is only twenty, is a 
New York girl of Irish parentage has 
never appeared on any stage. Her first 
,udition for the Metropolitan was thir- 
teen months ago. She is a pupil of 
Edyth Janett Magee. 





Steckel Fults 
John Laurence Seymour, 


, the Pasha's Garden 


Composer of 


. 
. 
erase 


Sterling Pictorial 
Myrtle Leonard, Contralto 





Ettore Panizza, Italian Conductor 


Mr. Borgioli’s most recent successes 
have been with the Chicago Grand 
Opera last season. Opera and concert 
in this country, Europe and South 
America have formed his career and 
his repertoire is extensive. 


A New Electrical System 


Almost half of the $600,000 is to be 
spent on the renovations to the old 





Toppo 


Mary Moore, Soprano 


ne 


Helen Jepson, Soprano 


house to be completed in November 
Most will go for new electrical equip- 
ment, the present condition of the wir- 
ing having been found to be antiquated 
and unsafe. Every inch of the present 
wiring will be ripped out and a simpli- 
fied system installed both backstage and 
out front. There will be a new switch 
board, as elaborate as that of Radi 
Music Hall, it is said. Many of the back 
stage improvements originally planned 
will be postponed till next year: a new 
flooring on the stage to replace the 
wornout and insecure one; a new as 
bestos curtain; an orchestra-pit eleva 
tor; safer traps and many other moder 
improvements necessary. W hat 
patrons out front will notice most wil 
be the cleanness of the building fron 
sandblasting, new marquees on _ the 
Broadway entrance, improved motor 
and taxicab approaches on the Thirty 
ninth and Fortieth street sides, repa 
to seats including new upholstery and 
fresh decorations in the lobbies and 
corridors. A new drop curtain may be 
bought next year. 


Artists Re-engaged 


Artists who will return to the com 
pany include: 


Sopranos: Pearl Besuner, Lucrezia Bori, Lil- 
lian Clark, Leonora Corona, Ellen Dalossy, 
Philine Falco, Editha Fleischer, Helen Gleason, 
Margaret Halstead, Clara Jacobo, Gertrude Kap- 
pel, Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider, Giéta Ljung- 
berg, Dorothee Manski, Queena Mario, Nina 
Morgana, Maria Miiller, Eide Norena, Lily Pons, 
Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Thalia Sa- 
ev, Grete Stueckgold, Elda Vettori, Phradie 

ells 

Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos: Rose Bamp- 
ton, Ina Bourskaya, Karin Branzell, Grace Divine, 
Doris Doe, Dorothea Flexer, Louise Homer, 
Maria Olszewska, Irra Petina, Carmela Ponselle, 
Gladys Swarthout, Cyrena Van Gordon, Henriette 
Wakefield. 

Tenors: Max Altglass, Paul Althouse Angelo 
Bada, Hans Clemens, Richard Crooks, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Charles Hackett, Frederick Jagel, Edward 
Johnson, Giovanni Martinelli, Nino Martini, 
Lauritz Melchoir, Giordano Paltrinieri, Tito 
Schipa, Alfio Tedesco. 

Baritones: Richard Bonelli, Armando Borgioli, 
George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Arnold Gabor, Millo Picco, Friedrich 
Schorr, Gustav Schiitzendorf, John Charles 
Thomas, Lawrence Tibbett. 

Bassos: Paolo Ananian, Arthur Anderson, Lud- 
wig Hofmann, Virgilio Lazzari, Emanuel List, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Ezio Pinza, Leon Rothier, 
Frederick Vajda, James Wolfe. 

Conductors: Vincenzo Bellezza, Artur Bodan- 
zky, Louis Hasselmans, Wilfred Pelletier, Kar! 
Riedel, Giulio Setti, Giuseppe Sturani. 

Assistant Conductors: Pietro Cimara, Fausto 
Cleva, Giuseppe Conca, Riccardo Dellera, An- 
tonio Dell’ Orefice, Carlo Edwards, Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Edoardo Petri, Karl Riedel, Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz. 

Chorus Master: 

Ballet Mistress: 

Stage Directors: 
von Wymetal, Jr. 

Premiere Danseuse: Rita De Leporte. 

Prompters: Otello Ceroni, Armando Petrucci, 
Fredirick Vajda. 

Librarian: Lionel Mapleson. 

Mime and Danseur: Alexis Kosloff. 


Giulio Setti. 
Rosina Galli. 


Armando Agnini, Wilhelm 
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By Kassa RoorzEn 


rOCKHOLM, July 5.—The pro- 
duction of a Swedish operatic nov- 
elty was the outstanding event of 
spring months. To a libretto of 
\ustrian origin by Ritter and Welle- 
uinsky, Kurt Atterberg, Swedish com- 
ser, created a vigorous and popular 
rk entitled Fanal. It could have hada 
ng run had the director of the Royal 
pera, John Forsell, realized this unex- 
cted opportunity and not been so 
rapped up im his inflexible schedule 
r the season 
One must admit—gratefully but not 


together unreservedly—that Atterberg 


; hose a libretto of great interest from 
oth a scenic and a psychological point 
i view. There is color and life, even 
: gic, in this story of the young hang- 
an in the sixteenth century saving the 
Princess from a blood-thirsty mob, yet 
nouncing her love because he is classi- 
an outcast by reason of his occu- 
ition. In this case the conflict is solved 
rough the hero being knighted by the 
Princess's father, and everything—even 
elationship between sovereign and 
I bliss and reconcilia- 
h this cheap “happy end- 
2 great deal of 
lution of the psychologi- 


miinct. tt 1s a dramatic salto mor 








loses a 





4 Rich Orchestral Palette 


wy . 


he story, however, is well suited to 
Moreover, Atter- 
rg’s orchestral palette is full of bright 


- +29 trent? 














rs, and his work is very cleverly 

firn t up However, almost 
roughout the opera, there is felt the 
Ser f one dimension : that of depth. 
r more words : convincing 
rs al 3 -wervthing is so 

azingly well balanced and arranged 
coording to the rules of how it should 
that one is left unconvinced of an 
ner mast be 


The presentation of Fanal was excel- 





ent, and ensured an enthusiastic recep- 
m by the large audience. Singers 
hailed in principal roles were Helga 


xorlin as the Princess, Jussi Bjorling 
as Martin Sharp, the young hangman, 
joel Berglund as the leader of people 
n revolt, and Leon Bijorker as the 
Duke. father of the Princess 

Swedish Work Performed 


An novelties presented by the 
oncert Society were two works by for- 
and one by a young 








ioned, a Sinfonietta for 
Lars-Erik Larsson, showed a 
of genuine spontaneity and 
le techmical ability. A cer- 
, however, a lack of con- 
rast between the different movements, 
1 pression. 








m™m monotony 


, . 
mewhat marred the 


c 


- — 
food till 
wt<tandine novelty - + 
mSstanding e 


: 


le rep 

toire was without doubt the First 
' Symphony by the Russian, Dmitri Sho- 
j onsidering that this sym 
¥ a young man of 
twenty me is astonished to find so 
sch personal stvle and decided origi- 
y the high- 


uc persomai stvie ana daecide 
L 
artistic orchestration, which utilizes 
3 


lity—evidenced especially 

afforded by the 
It is refined, but 
t too refined, expressing passion, and 


ne Wari 


lifferent instruments 





Fanal, Romantic Tale of Hangman 
and Princess, Has Popular Appeal 


a primitive, somewhat barbaric Russian 
frenzy. Moreover, a stream of glitter- 
ing humor adds a warm melody, inspired 
by a flowing and rich imagination. 
The Second Piano Concerto by Béla 
Bartok, presented with the composer at 


Society presented other artists of world 
fame. Ernest Ansermet, the French- 
Swiss conductor, and Toscanini (in 
December), made the greatest impres- 
sion of the season. Ansermet possesses 
almost in the same degree that divinely 
controlled passion which makes the 
readings of the Italian conductor so 
convincing. He also shares with Tosca- 
nini the unbeguiled sense of the message 
conveyed by music, and renders it with 
the simplicity of genius. Works inter- 
preted by him were Beethoven’s Fourth 


S$ 


| OPERA EY ATTERBERG INTRODUCED IN STOCKHOLM 


composition of their programs? It is 
peculiar that one of the most imterestimg 
recital programs here should be offered 
by a young Swedish violinist, Olut Noel- 
sen, who played the wonderfully jave- 
nile Sonata in A by the prominent Dan- 
ish composer, Carl Nielsen. Other 
names on the program were Mondon- 
ville, Stravinsky, Weinberger, Kort 
Weill and Stefan Frenkel. This break- 


ing-away from the usual routine was m™ 
itself worthy of praise, and became still 
more so through the qualities of the per- 





Almberg and Preinitz, Stockholm 


Scene from the First Act of Fanal, as Produced at the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 


In the Foreground, Left to Right, Jussi Bjorling, « 


Martin Sharp, the Hangman; Helga Gorlin, the Princess, and Joel Berglund, in the Character of a Revolutionary Leader 





Wide World 
Kurt Atterberg, Composer of the New Opera, 


Fanal, Produced in Sweden 


the piano, 1S very characteristic. Here 
resounds in several themes the folk-mu- 
sic of Hungary, Bart6ok’s principal in- 
spiration; here we are interested once 
more by his fascinating rhythmical 
obstinacy. Here also we meet she de 
voted student of Bach, who conserves, 
at the same time, the bold and harsh 
harmonies of his modern language. 

In addition to Barték, the Concert 


Symphony, Franck’s Symphony, Debus- 
’ La Mer, Honegger’s Mouvement 
Symphonique and the suite, Daphnis et 
Chloé, by Ravel. 


sy’s 


Three Outstanding Soloists 

lhree of the soloists appearing with 
the orchestra were Sven Brandel, 
Valentine Visjnevskaja and Joseph Szi- 
geti. Sven Brandel, noted Swedish pi- 
anist, boldly attacked the Concerto in B 
Flat Minor by Tchaikovsky. Valentine 
Visjnevskaja proved to be a chanteuse 
de vocalise of the usual international 
style. The art of Joseph Szigeti is deep 
and stirring. It serves music, it serves 
the work, and yet it carries the stamp 
of a great personality, and puts us in 
contact with the hidden treasures of 
music. 

Erika Morini, who gave two violin 
recitals at the Royal Academy of Music, 
impresses me as a technician and de- 
cidedly a sovereign, dazzling, phe- 
nomenal one. Her temperament glows 
and sparkles. 

If one says that Erika Morini dances 
through music in Russian boots, it can 
be said of Juan Manén, who gave a 
violin recital in the Royal Academy, 
that he walks on tip-toes. His art is 
aristocratic. There is but little fire in 
it, but more of a crystalline lustre 
Everything is so ben moderato, that one 
feels the need of a really dazzling furi- 
oso—just for a change. 

Talking of change—why do interna- 
tional stars show so little variety in the 








formance. Besides genuine musicality 
and an understanding of the import 
music, Oluf Nielsen 
oughly cultivated sense of style, and hs 
warm tone has a decidedly 
quality 


possesses a thor 
per soa 


Werner Janssen Receives Degree from 
Dartmouth College 


Hanover, N. H., July 10—Werner 
Janssen, composer and conductor, re 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music from his alma mater, Dar 
mouth College, at the 165th commence 
ment held in Rollins Chapel. Return 
ing to Dartmouth after an absence 
twelve years, Mr. Jamsser 


comed by many of his fellow students 


was we 


Franckenstein Retired as Bavarian 
Intendant 

5.—Freiherr von un 
been retired as 


BERLIN, July 
zu Franckenstein has 


intendant of the Bavarian State | hea- 
tres. Hans Knappertsbusch is actme 
as temporary intendant. Dr. Bauckner 
assistant intendant, has also been re- 
tired. DI 





Arthur Rother to Be Assistant 
Conductor of Opera in Berlim 


Bertin, July 5. — Arthur Rother 
former conductor of the Friedrich 
Theatre in Dessau, has been appointe 
assistant conductor at the (Germa 


Opera House in Berlin for 1934-35 
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Optimism The Keynote In the South and Southwest 








MUSIC CLUBS IN OREGON 





Annual Meeting in Portland of Feder- 
ated Groups Is Attended by 
Noted Guests 


PortLAnp, Ore., July 10.—The Ore- 
gon Federation of Music Clubs held its 
annual convention in the Benson Hotel 
on June 5 and 6. Helen Calbreath pre- 
sided. New officers were elected as fol- 
lews: Jocelyn Foulkes, Portland corre- 
spondent for MustcAL AMERICA, presi- 
dent; Maude Ross Sardam, Mrs. David 
Eason, Mrs. J. C. Holden and Mrs. Bert 
A. M. Donald, vice-presidents; Lelia 
Porth and Marjorie Milnes, secretaries ; 
Elizabeth Johnson, treasurer ; Miss Cal- 
breath, Mrs. Spencer, Alice Crary 
Brown, Mrs. Homer Goehler, Ethel 
Miller Bradley, Mrs. E. V. Creed, Vir- 
ginia Lee Beaubelle and Lucille Wade 
Warner, directors; Justin Miller, audi- 
tor; Mrs. Denton, historian. 

Speakers included Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Jardine, president of the National 
Federation; Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, 
member of the national board; Marion 
Bauer, composer and author; Mrs. 
Horatio Stoll, San Francisco; Mrs. 
Helen C. Snelling, Seattle; and Charles 
E. McCulloch, president of the Portland 
Symphony Society. 

Compositions by Ina Rae Seitz, Dent 
Mowrey and Evelene Calbreath, Ore- 
gom composers, were presented. Mrs. 
Lowis Pennington sangs songs by Miss 
Bauer. Other soloists were Helen Mc- 
Cartney, Barbara Thorne, Barbara Pit- 
tock, Lucille Cummings and Rupert 
Hauser. J. F. 








Dallas Surmounts Even Bridge Competition 


RIOR to my association with the Civic-Community Music Association, I had 
been active on the local Grand Opera Committee, but my present duties 
bring me in close contact with all phases of the work. 
Of course, the plan of Civic-Community Music entails 
there is the task of organizing your audience long before 
We announce no artists until a membership 
then we have a talent committee, chosen by a ballot among the members, to select 
lo sell memberships it is necessary to have a capable campaign 
leader, team captains, co-captains, and workers, and much of the success depends 
We enlist the aid of the Music Clubs, the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, the business men’s clubs, the Radio Stations, and of course, the press. 
[he newspapers always give unstintedly of their space and in the five campaigns 
[ have operated to date, I have never asked a local newspaper for publicity that 


the artists 
the artists. 


on organization. 


[ did not get. 


We have presented many fine artists in the past, and when you consider that 
each concert costs a member $1.00 or less on our plan, it is remarkable that we 
Frankly, I believe the greatest competition 
we have is contract bridge! Knowing, however, that the music lovers of every city 


do not have a larger membership. 





Tulsa Sees Dark Clouds Lifting 


E have recently finished our season of 1933-34 with one of the most enthusi- 

astic concerts ever enjoyed. The artist was Lawrence Tibbett and of 
course the enthusiasm was inevitable. Looking over the huge audience representa- 
tive of Tulsa and many surrounding towns and observing the eager clamor- 
ing for encores, one felt that surely the dark clouds 
of this past period known as the great depression 
were lifting. 

True, it has been hard pulling these past few years 
and times without number it has seemed the wiser 
policy to write finis to all this hard work with no 
returns. 

To provide the stimulus for Tulsa’s interest in con- 
certs and to offset the deadly thought that we could 
do without music, I offered a course with artists who 
were, to use a much overdone phrase, all box office 
attractions. The result was, if not exciting, at least 
encouraging. When the depression settled down, ap- 
parently to stay, it seemed a good policy to put con- 
certs back on the same plan under which we had 
worked seventeen years ago, under the auspices of 
the Apollo Club, a men’s chorus whose courses in- 
cluded such great artists as Schumann-Heink, Elman, 
Gluck and many others. During the war and the 
period closely following, the membership was so scat- 
tered that it was deemed best to discontinue artist concerts. 

| have watched the subscription series grow from a meagre ninety patrons to 
the proud number of 1400 and at high prices. The membership has deviated and 
the price gone down with times from year to year and three years ago it looked 
dark indeed. It would not have been possible to continue had it not been for the 
generous and unfailing co-operation of the press and also the kindly consideration 
of the bureaus with whom I have booked. 

Tulsa is a small city but we have tasted of the fare of many a city of larger 
size and a definite improvement in musical taste is the result. There is a grow- 
ing desire to foster our own civic opera, to organize and maintain a fine sym- 
phony orchestra. Now if we can hope for increased patronage from the public 
all these things are possible and our city can join this great national movement 
for better music, more music, all of which will make for a wonderful musical 
America. 





Rivkin 
Robert Boice Carson 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Rosert Boice Carson 
Concert Manager 


membership campaigns. 


no boxoffice risk, but 
you are able to select 
campaign is finished; 





the Civic-Community Music Association, and I have, I am glad to 
number of bridge-playing friends who feel likewise, and who help nm 


Even when the depression was worst, we managed to have a fair- 
ship—enough to insure our regular course of concerts, even 
have as much money to spend for artists some seasons as others: but | comsider 
music a panacea for all ills—and most particularly for DEI I 
fore, I believe that every city of any size that can afford to ha 
during the season should most certainly do so and every publi 
should assist in putting these concerts on a firm 
not by contributions as to a charitable institution, but by beimg mterested im the 
organization and in the presentation of the various artists. 
become very discouraged because the so-called “cultured” citizens 








ATTENDANCE INCREASES 
AT MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 


Summer Orchestra Pregrams under 
Frank Laird Waller Wim Approval 
ef Large Audiences 


Miuwaukes, July 10—The last pro- 
gram given in June by the new Phil- 
harmonic Orchestral Association under 
the baton of Frank Laird Waller u 
the Eagles Club Auditorium, was ap 
plauded by a capacity audience. Rosa- 
linda Morini, sopramo, was the soloist, 
winning approval im florid operatic ex- 
cerpts. Works played were by Meyer- 
beer, Wagner, Gomez, Halvorsen, Lehar 


and Bizet. At the precedimg concert 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was 
heard. 


Attendance imcreased steadily after 
the opening of this summer season on 
June 7. The concerts are sponsored by 
a local newspaper and are broadcast. 

R. S. McC. 





Frances Boardman, St. Paul Critic, 
Visits New York 

A visitor to New York last month 
was Frances Boardman, the distin- 
guished music critic of the St. Paul 
Pionecr Press, whose writings have 
won her high repute among this coun 
trys music critics. Miss Boardman 
visited the offees of Mustcat Americ« 
while in New York She was als 
among the noted out-of-town reviewers 
who attended the opemimg concert of 
the New York Philharmomc-Symphony 
at the Lewisohn Stadium on June 26 
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have 
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Sometimes I 
See; 


from the most unexpected quarters—usually from someone whom the cultured 
citizens would consider more or less uncouth—come words 
that I am forced to continue my work. 

Evi SANGER 

President, Dallas Civic-Commanity Music Association 
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ACH community has its own individual problem. 
Mass interest is the moving power to accom- 


plishment. How this is to be awakened is a subject 
requiring much thought and study. 
is the home of Florida 


State College for Women 
the concert problem has 
pertained more to the col- 
legiate than the civic 
group 

[he first presentation of 
am artist concert at the 
college was in 1916. The 
fact that Tallahassee was 
located far from the con- 
cert bureau centres, added 
to the transportation limi- 
tations of that period, 
made the fees for artists 
beyond the financial possi- 
bilities. A way out of this 
difficulty was overcome in 


As Tallahassee 





Ella Scoble Opperman 


Tallahassee, Fla. 








Florida College Solves Its Problems by Student Fund 


1923 by the student body, who sent a petition to the 
board of control of the college requesting that a fee 
for an Artist Series be added to the other student 
activity fees paid by the students upon registration. 
This request was granted. 

A faculty committee, appointed by the president, 
was authorized to use this fund together with the 
door receipts to present concerts, dramas, dance, and 
art exhibits. An additional proportion of the stu- 
dent activity: fees is used for a lecture course. In 
the fall of 1932 there was a slight curtailment in the 
allotment to the Artist Series, but this was more 
than balanced by the increased enrollment of students. 

Tallahassee, Florida’s capital, is now easily accessi- 
ble. This solves part of the former transportation 
difficulty. As Florida becomes more and more a 
winter-resort state so artists are continually more in 
demand for public and private concerts. This af- 
fords Tallahassee better opportunities to secure ar- 
tists en route. 

The student body. of the college appreciates 
opportunities to hear great artists. These are 
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cepts and enjoys the highest art pro 
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We have had such gratifying results with 
our plan that we recommend the student advanced 
artist series fee for colleges where such a plan is 
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‘‘Please, Mr. N. Y. Manager, Give Us Our Dates!”’ 


G E problems of a concert manager may be divided into two classes—those 
which are common to us all and those which are special to a given com- 
junity. 

The problems common to us all are: securing artists we want on dates we want; 
setting as many in the hall as we can squeeze in, and 
holding down the cost so that our efforts may show 

profit. 

The first has lately developed into a_ fascinating 
same. Along come the agents in January and Febru- 

ry telling us what their wares will be for the next 
eason, and please would we sign on the dotted line 
for all of them. We cannot take all of them, great 
iough they all must be in the estimation of the agents. 
So, we make our choice, or we suggest that we would 
ke something nobody seems able to offer. Having 

ide our choice, we sign on the dotted line and then 

t back and wait until the managerial offices in New 

ork shuffle the cards, or twiddle the winks or mumble 
he peg, or whatever they do, to fix the dates for us. 

[ know managers in New York are very busy peo- 
le. They must entertain local managers when they 
ome to the gay metropolis and they must do many 
ther things, all of which make heavy inroads in their 
office time, especially since, under the NRA code they 
have cut down their hours, particularly in the morning. 

Be that as it may, we local managers sit and wait. 
reply get cryptogrammatic charts. We take options on certain dates and then 
must change them. We inform the New York offices that we think the night 
efore Christmas is not a good night for a concert, nor even the night before the 
night before. Finally, as the end of April draws nigh, we write them that we 
vant to get out our preliminary announcements. Summer is approaching and 
ur patrons would like to know when they must come back from Europe, or 
Michigan or Hawaii for the opening of the season. Then, along comes a bleak 
lay and the New York managers think it is still winter and why is the local 





J. Hermann Thuman 


Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


We write letters and in 


manager in such a hurry? Then, before we know it, the middle of May. The 
thermometer has gone up considerably and we become importunate. Our let 
ters are not quite so polite as we urge upon the magnates in the New York 


fices that really we must know the dates—the exact dates, because we always 
tell our people the truth and nothing but the truth—and all the truth. By and 
vy, through some alchemy, the process of which is a deep mystery to me, we get 
date or two and a few promises regarding the others. 
It is a handicap, we beg to say. 


A good series of concerts needs good pre 
liminary work. 


[ for one hold that the best and fairest way to deal with the 
public is to tell it exactly what it is being offered, exactly when and where 
the concerts will take place and exactly what the seats will cost. Then 
the public makes up its mind quickly, especially if confidence has been estab 
ished in previous years. And the concert manager can tell as quickly, accord 
ng to the response, whether he has selected wisely or whether he has not guessed 
so well, and he can prepare his plan of action accordingly. 

The New York managers are all nice fellows. Some of them smoke better 
gars than others and some of them, in ye former day, had better connections 
than others for certain potables. They take away a great deal of our money, 
but we do not mind that. Our mission in life is to dig up this money for them. 
Chey spring new forms of superlatives on us whenever they have a new artist 
to promote. But that affords us a liberal education and noteworthy additions to 
our vocabulary. They do all sorts of nice things for us. I even remember 
an instance or two when they reduced the contract fee of an attraction—and 
that, in depression times, is something to be appreciated. 

In fact, I think they are ALMOST perfect. That is why, wishing them to be 
altogether perfect, I pray fervently and frequently that they might be able to 
hasten their decisions as to dates once we local managers have determined to 
take certain artists. I would like them to know how consoling it is for a local 
manager to have everything spick and span before he goes away for the sum- 
mer and before his best patrons hie themselves to mountain and and 
beach. 

There were other things I wanted to write about but I do not want to impose 
upon your space limitations. I wanted to discuss the question of taxes on con- 
cert tickets. All of us have the Federal tax of ten per cent, but some of us also 
have a State tax of ten per cent. And some of us are now meeting up with sales 
taxes ranging all the way from one to four per cent. In Ohio, for example, we 
have a Federal and State tax of ten per cent each—making a total of twenty per 
cent in all. Can any business, to say nothing of so precarious a one as concert 
giving, stand such a strain for long? In Kentucky we will have, in addition to 
the Federal tax, a three per cent gross sales tax to contend with next season. 
Now, those are weighty problems and they will have to be solved somehow pretty 
soon. f will the 


stream 


Shall the concert manager absorb part of these taxes? If so, 
New York manager go halves with him? 

Then again, there is the question of the piano. Thus far I have not yet been 
called upon to furnish a Strad for Kreisler. If a piano is necessary to give a 
concert, does it not seem reasonable that the one giving the concert supply the 
necessary tools to do the job? I never heard of a local manager asking an artist 
to supply a typewriter for his office. 

There are a few other things all of us concert managers have to worry about 
in common. But somebody else might think of them. There are many individual 
worries for me in the cities in which I work to make the managers in New York 


: 
| More Local Managers Join in Expression of Opinions 





Cincinnati Executive Begs New York for 
Definite Dates—Ottawa Likes Deferred Plan 


happy. These are my personal and secret worries. 
them—only some have more than others. The New York managers also have 
individual worries. I am willing and eager to concede that. For that reason 
it pains me to harass and fret them about fixing dates for artists as soom as 
possible.- I like to think that their mighty brains, in,solemn conclave assembled, 
could finish off the job each year in record-breaking time. If they did so they 
would have so much more leisure for golf or gardening or whatever avocation 
they yearn to pursue. They would save stationery and postage and stenographic 
work and telegraph tolls no.end. That would reduce their overhead, part of which 
in turn could be passed on in the way of reducing artist fees. 
That might be expecting the millennium. But, as the poet once aptly said 
springs eternal in the concert-manager’s breast.” 
J. HERMANN THUMAN 
Concert Manager, Cinacinnati—L ouisville—Dayton 


Every local manager has 


Hope 


Deferred Subscription Plan a Boon in Ottawa 


HE greatest single factor that carried me through the depression, as it was 

evident to me that subscribers were dropping off because of financial stress, 
was the institution of the deferred payment plan to make things easier for all 
concerned. I have a course of five concerts, subscriptions to which can be paid 
as follows: forty per cent on or before the date of the 
first event, the subscriber being given his tickets for 
the first concert only; thirty-five per cent on the date 
of the second event, with delivery of the tickets for 
that event only; the balance on the day of the third 
concert, the balance of the strip being then handed t 
the subscriber. As each payment is higher than th 
price of one concert, | have a hold on subscribers who 
avail themselves of this facility. More than fifty per 
cent of my subscribers pay that way, and in the last 
three years only seven have failed to complete them 
payments. I feel that I have thus kept on the active 
list hundreds who would have been unable to pay cas! 
in advance. 

Also, I have pushed to the limit my original policy 

of giving service plus to patrons, and of selecting at 
tractions with painstaking care. 





Satis- 


My wife and I go to no end of trouble to give 
factory seats to everybody. 


Antonio Tremblay 
Ottawa, Can. 


Subscribers are entitled 
to their same seats year after year, or to first choice 
of other seats when a change is wanted. 


We set a deadline for renewals to come 


in, but we never give away seats formerly held by subscribers without first 
calling them to make sure that they are giving them up Nearly one third ot 
all subscribers are brought back in this way 

This gives us an opportunity of coming into intimate contact with our patrons. 
In these telephone conversations we talk at length of the artists who are to come, 
of those who have been heard before—thus getting the public's reaction—we 
explain the details of management, its difficulties, its rewards; we discuss music, 
programs, new compositions; we chat about artists who are not known here, 
etc., etc. Most people are keenly interested in all this and we have established 
a basis of intimacy which is invaluable. As most of the renewals are made by 


telephone, we have spoken to practically every patron of our 
call us the year round just to talk music, to inquire about our 


concerts People 


success 


give us 


names of prospective subscribers. A great number are active camvassers for us 
and bring new recruits each year. 
We give the utmost attention to the planning of each course, especially m 


the selection of fillers. It is easy to find two well known attractions for head- 
liners, but the fillers must be chosen with care so that they will maintain the 
standard established by the stars. When an unknown artist becomes the talk of 
the town after the concert, I feel that I have done a lot to promote interest in 
concerts in general. Conversely, if a widely ballyhooed attraction disappoints, 
it hurts future business. I therefore refuse to book attractions that would be 


sure money-makers if I feel that they will not live up to expectation, and what- 
| ever money I might have made by presenting such an attraction | consider as 
wisely lost. This has established the course firmly in the mind of all music- 
lovers. 
I do a great deal of advertising, but I never ballyho I change the size, shape, 
| set-up and copy of my displays every day, so that they are not passed up by the 
readers as something already seen. I write all readers myself, keeping strictly 
to musical topics, as I do not believe that the people I cater to are interested 
in knowing that Miss So-and-so likes cucumber with her ice cream, or that she 
bathes in molasses to keep her voice sweet. By doing all the work ourselves 
we have reduced the overhead. My hall seats 1,242 and could gross $9,000 at 
subscription prices. I budget $6,000 for fees and my overhead is about $2,000. 
Subscriptions generally cover the fees, and the overhead has been taken care 
of by the single sale for the stellar attractions. As this is only a sideline with 


me, I am satisfied to break even until times get better 


ANTONIO TREMBLAY 
Ceorcert Manager 
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Slightly Comic Aspect Is Seen 
in Thetr Cultural Fraternizing 


Dr. Alfred Einstein is one of the most noted 
European music critics and musicologists. He has 
made a special study of antique music and pub- 
lished numerous articles upon this and related 
subjects. In 1914 he began the publication of biog- 
raphies of German musicians and in 1917-18, a 
small History of Music. In 1918 he became editor 
of the “Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft der 
Deutschen Musikgesellschaft.”” In 1927, after 
serving as music critic in Munic®, he moved to 
Berlin to become critic of the “Berliner Tage- 
blatt.”” He is the editor of the new edition of the 
Riemann Musiklexikon, the standard German 
music dictionary. Early in 1933, he moved to 
London, where he devotes his time to writing 
and lecturing. He was at one time Berlin cor- 
respondent for the New York ‘‘Times.’’—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By. Dr. ALFrep EINSTEIN 


HE theme of Verdi and Germany, 

in its actuality, is not without a 
slightly comic aspect. One might 

say that during the past ten yeavs, be- 
ginning with the period when the poet, 
Franz Werfel, by a very free transla- 
tion regained for the German 


opera 





Dr. Alfred Einstein Is One of Europe's Most 
Widely Known Music Critics 


stage one of the most superb works of 
Verdi — La Forza del Destino — Ger- 
many, and Germany alone, attempted to 
bring all of Verdi into its domain; from 
the youthful period, beginning with 
Nabucco, the Masnadieri, Luisa Miller, 
the Due Foscari up to Macbeth and the 
great works of the later period, I Ves- 
pri Siciliani, Simon Boccanegra and 
Don Carlos. This Verdi cult unques- 
tionably had an anti-Wagner tendency. 
Verdi newspaper articles, Verdi books 
(such as the one by Adolf Weissmann) 
either openly or in veiled fashion, made 
propaganda for Verdi and against 
Wagner, and, consequently, there were 
open or secret feuds between Verdi 
followers and Wagner enthusiasts. 
Today all this is different. Not 
Mozart, nor Beethoven, nor Brahms, 
but. Wagner has been declared as the 
national composer, again something 
which does not lack a slightly comic 


element. And yet Verdi, the greatest 
opera composer of the only nation 
which is still apparently friendly, 


Verdi, who is a “foreigner” and does 
not belong to the Nordic race, but to 
the Mediterranean, Verdi also still 
holds sway to the fullest extent because 
one is compelled to yield to him. It is 
a good thing that no one asks what 
Verdi and Wagner themselves would 
have said to their fraternizing, cul- 
turally and politically, in Germany now. 


What Verdi actually did say is sad- 
dening. In the year 1865 he heard the 
Overture to Tannhauser in Paris, and 
he summarized his verdict of the com- 
poser into the hard-hitting exclamation : 
“He is crazy.” True, this did not pre- 
vent him, later on, from acknowledging 
unqualifiedly Wagner’s greatness and 
one recollects his superb letter to Giulio 
Ricordi, dated Feb. 14, 1883: “Sad, sad, 
sad. Wagner is dead!” 

But, God knows, Verdi had no love 
for the Germans. That does not refer 
only to Austrians. In 1859, he is en- 
thusiastically for the intervention of 
Napoleon III in Italy, and is deeply 
depressed about the early peace treaty, 
which leaves Venice to Austria. In 
1870 he is saddened by the defeat of 
the French: 

“It is true that the Frenchman's 
‘blague’ (bragging), impertinence and 
presumption was and is, in spite of all 
their suffering, insufferable. But, when 
everything is said and done, it is France 
which gave to the modern world liberty 
and culture. And if France succumbs, 
don’t let us have any illusions about it 
—all our liberty and our culture will 
succumb. Our men of letters and our 
politicians may extol the knowledge, the 
science and even (God forgive them! ) 
the arts of these victors; but if they 
(the politicians) were to look a little 
further inside (the victors), they (the 
politicians) would see that in these vic- 
tors’ veins still flows the old Goth blood, 
that they are immeasurably proud, hard, 
intolerant, despising anything not Ger- 
manic and that they are rapacious with- 
out limit. They are men of brains, but 
without heart; a strong but not a cul- 
tured race. And that King, who con- 
stantly prates about God and Provi- 
dence, with the aid of which he destroys 
the best part of Europe! What a mis- 
sionary!” (Letter to his friend, Clarina 


Maffei, Sept. 30, 1870). 
“Hurrahs” In Cologne 


And three weeks before, in a letter 
to Arrivabene: “...I deplore the mis- 
fortune of France, and I fear a terrible 
future for ourselves. Ah, the North! 
A country and a people which terrify 
me...” This does not prevent him 
from going later, in 1877, to Germany 
and being the recipient of orations from 
the people of Cologne. After a speech 
in Verdi’s honor by Ferdinand Hiller, 
“there was a tremendous hurrah, at that 
moment sincere... And may it be al- 
ways like this, which I wish from the 
bottom of my heart... ” 

Later on, however, he is very angry 
about a visit of King Humbert to 
Berlin, he wishes Italy to lean, neither 
to Germany nor France; if, however, 
at all, then rather to France: “Think 
of a German arm! It is so hard!” 

That he considered the German in- 
fluence on Italian music pernicious is 
well known. The deepest reason for 
his aversion to Wagner, his feeling 
against German symphonic and cham- 
ber music, is revealed in a fine let- 
ter to Arrivabene, Feb. 12, 1884: 

. Good works have at times been 
rare, now they are almost impossible. 
You ask me why? Because too much 
music is made; because one looks into 
darkness and neglects the sun! Be- 
cause we have lost perspective, and it 
is from the big that the little is born 





Giuseppe Verdi as He Appeared in 1886. From a Painting by Giovanni Boldini in the Home 
of Rest for Aged Musicians, Milan 


And-the Barocque, that’s where we 
are.” 

One cannot claim that Germanic in- 
telligence treated Verdi with more 
justice. The public was without preju- 
dice. Nearly all of Verdi's operas found 
their way over the Alps, many of them 
shortly after a first performance in 
Italy or in Paris or Madrid. Rigoletto, 
Il Trovatore and La Traviata soon be- 
came as popular as in their own coun- 
try. One enjoyed them without think- 
ing a great deal; one did not pay at- 
tention to the critics, who, in the major- 
ity of cases, dealt harshly and con- 
temtuously with both the libretto and 
the music. But in the “Guild and the 
Masters,” Verdi does not count. That 
goes for Wagner all the way to Schu- 
mann and Brahms 

It is in vain that we look for Verdi's 
name in the whole range of Wagner's 
writings. Verdi did not exist for 
Wagner. But Wagner’s real estimate 
of Verdi is transmitted to us by Wag- 
ner’s followers. Peter Cornelius, the 
composer of The Barber of Bagdad, 
one of the most amicable of men and 
musicians produced by Germany, de- 
mands in 1867, with an eye on Verdi, 
“some protective duty on foreign crea- 
tions” and exclaimed: “. . . will anyone 
marvel, if we hear tomorrow Schiller’s 
Rauber and his Don Carlos in our land 
singing trills, since it is evident that not 
a single German drama is sacred to this 
Don Juan-Verdi?” 

Poor Verdi fares still worse at the 
hands of Hans von Biilow. In 1852, 
sulow had acknowledged the melodic 
and dramatic power of Ernani and had 
spoken of the “unquestionable talent or 
temperament of Verdi.” But in 1874 
he read the piano score of the Requiem 
“by means of which the all-powerful 
destroyer of Italian artistic taste and 
ruler of the domain which he himself 
destroyed, hopes to do away with the 
last remnant of Rossini’s immortality, 
sO annoying to his ( Verdi's) ambition 

For a quarter of a century this 
\ttila of the throats has most success- 


fully propagandized the impossibility 
of performing Rossini’s works.” Then 
he goes on to say that “The Maestro 
this time has really performed hard 
labor. For example, the final passage, 
in spite of its many student character 
istics, its tastelessness and _ ugliness, 
represents such diligence that many a 
German musician will experience a 
great surprise... ” 

Later on, a few years before his 
death, he made amends in a letter to 
Verdi for this “journalistic bestiality, 
committed in a moment of mental aber- 
ration, of blindness which one calls 
hyper-Wagnerianism.” This letter is 
almost more tactless than the article in 
question, but it contains the fine sen- 
tence: “Nothing is more destructive 
than injustice, nothing more intolerable 
than intolerance.” 

Builow’s change of heart is symptom- 
atic of the change in German opinion 
regarding Verdi in general. Aida 
(which even today, or rather today 
again, is declared by Hans Pfitzner to 
be an “effect opera”), and the Requiem, 
Otello, Falstaff, are performed. One 
stamps old Verdi now an honorable mu- 
sician, who has atoned for the rawness 
of his youth. True, one commits the 
gross stupidity of claiming that Verdi 
in his later works was influenced by 
Wagner. And finally now, on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of Verdi's 
hundreth birthday, one begins to know 
the man Verdi in his straightforward- 
ness, his simplicity and his greatness. 
rhis acquaintaince with his human per- 
sonality has been retroactive in evaluat- 
ing his works. Today, as the saying 
goes, things are going well with Verdi 
in Germany. One must perform and 
admire Verdi, and he is almost as great 
as Wagner, for reasons, to be sure, that 
have little to do with art. But, perhaps, 
we shall after a while, when the intel- 
lectual aberration of the present day 
will have disappeared, arrive at an un- 
derstanding of Verdi's claim: 

“The really eminent men judge with 
out prejudice of school, race or time.” 
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DEAR MusICAL AMERICA: 


Two things were noticed by one of 
iy impy imps at the opening concert at 
the Lewisohn Stadium of the New York 


Philharmonic. One was that Iturbi, 
who conducted the program from 


memory, led The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, at the opening of the evening, 
from a large orchestral score, actually 
turning the pages. 

The other, that he has his own ideas 
about seating the orchestra. He has his 
second violins opposite the first, that is, 
to the right of the conductor, which is 
as it should be, but the violas are next 
to the first violins, sandwiched in, so to 
speak, between the first violins and the 
‘cellos, which are in the centre of the 
orchestra, facing the conductor, that is, 
where (to our mind, too) they should 
be. 

Other conductors, for example Goos- 
sens and Koussevitzky, have placed the 
violas outside on the right, where the 
second violins normally are, but we 
have never seen them fraternizing with 
the first violins. Have you? 

* * * 


Listening to Iturbi the other evening 
| pondered on the sympathetic attitude 
of all foreign conductors to their own 
nations’ music. He played half a pro- 
gram of Spanish music. None of it was 
important in any way, for Granados and 
de Falla are at best only entertaining. 
But he played, too, a suite called 
\cuarelas for strings by a Valencian 
composer named Chavarri, which 
proved to be slight, frankly convention- 
al music, without anything to distin- 
euish it from hundreds of other lesser 
compositions. 

| wonder how far an American com- 
poser would get with a conductor of 
these Stadium concerts, if he presented 
to him a score for string orchestra of 
as mediocre a quality as this Chavarri 
work and in as outmoded an idiom? I 
don’t think any time would be lost in 
rejecting it, with the explanation that 
string orchestra works are not especial- 
ly suited to the out-of-doors—that 
would be a good excuse, wouldn't it ?>— 
and with attention called to the fact 
that, although the tonic and dominant 
are highly respected, there is grave 
doubt as to whether their persistent use 
brings permanent relief! 

* * * 


W. J. Henderson has in the July 
American Mercury a magnificent arti- 
cle, entitled Why No Great American 
Music? This true dean of our music 
critics, a dean in knowledge, expe- 
rience and sense of values, whose spirit 
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is young and interested in new develop- 
ments when they are well grounded, 
has spoken frankly and convincingly. 

Nothing that he has written there 
seems more striking to me than the 
statement that our creative talent “lacks 
the esteem of Mr. Average American 
Citizen.” There you have it. If it were 
not so, our symphonic orchestras would 
long ago have presented more native 
works. Their managements know that 
the subscribers are not in any way an- 
noyed if they get no native works. 

Our business men, many of them, still 
think it unmanly to be interested in the 
arts. Mr. Henderson cites the late E. 
H. Harriman’s warning to the young 
Otto H. Kahn, telling him “if he per- 
sisted in his active interest in opera, he 
would discredit himself among the dic- 
tators of Wall Street.” To be sure 
ther€é are many fine business men who 
have artistic inclinations, but they are 
the exceptions, a small minority. And 
most of them keep it pretty dark, if 
they sing, play or compose; dark, | 
mean, among their business colleagues. 

“Education of the coming genera- 
tions is the only method by which we 
can hope to develop musical taste in a 
country which has no general folk 
music, but only sectional and what we 
may call tribal utterance. The cowboy 
song has nothing to do with the echoes 
of Britain which the hillbilly raises 
among his Southern mountains. The 
Negro spiritual tells no secret of the 
wide American soul; it is the creation 
of black humans crushed under slavery 
and looking to eternity for their only 
joy. The child will have to be led to the 
actual hearing of musical beauty by 
daily contact with it in its simpler and 
more easily appreciable forms. And he 
will never learn to enjoy good music 
until he obtains some realization of 
what art is, what is its aim, and what 
its contribution to life.” How much we 
thank you for that, Mr. Henderson. 

And now listen to this with which he 
sums up and concludes his great article: 
“When in the fulness of time the 
young, who have learned how good it 
is to dwell in the temples of loveliness, 
grow to maturity, we may have a gene- 
ration which does not measure all 
things in terms of dollars and which 
does not set a composer of American 
music in a class below that of wealthy 
grocers or stock brokers.” 

Will that day ever come? 

. + * 


| hear rumblings that things are 
moving again in Pittsburgh’s symphonic 
situation. You know the Pittsburgh 
Symphony has been having a drive to 
raise $100,000. 

To help it during the spring Rosa 
Ponselle did a mighty nice thing. | have 
before me a clipping from the Pitts- 
burgh Press, in which Ralph Lewando, 
able music critic of that journal, tells 
the story of what Rosa did. She was 
singing at the Syria Mosque. Says Mr. 
Lewando: “Suddenly, when she had the 
audience under the spell of her voice, 
she paused before an encore and said, 
‘Who will buy this number for the bene- 
fit of the orchestra fund?’ Albert C. 
Lehman, Pittsburgh business man, was 
on his feet instantly. ‘I'll give $500,’ 
he said. And Rosa _ Ponselle 
‘Sold.’ ” 

So it was again, when after repeated 
recalls, she received $500 from Charles 
J. Rosenbloom for the next encore. 
The two songs were Thomas Griselle’s 
The Cuckoo and Roland Farley's The 
Night Wind, both songs with which she 
has scored great successes. 

Delighted to know that Rosa raised 
$1,000 for the Pittsburgh Symphony 
drive by singing two American songs. 
Some of our symphony orchestras ought 


said, 


to remember this, when they argue with 
publishers about paying small perform- 
ing rights fees, such as $50, $35, or even 
$25 for American compositions. This 
$1,000 was raised by twe American 
songs sung by am American artist, of 
whom we are all proad 

> ‘ ” ” 

You are usually pretty accurate in 
your news reports, but you made an im- 
portant error m vwour last issue when 
you announced that J. Hermann Thu- 
man had been appounted busimess man- 
ager of the Cimcimmati College. Fact 
is Mr. Thuman is to be director of 
this famous music school. His new po- 
sition will im mo way interfere with his 
extensive activities as manager of fine 
concert courses m Cinmemmnati, Louwis- 
ville and Dayton, of the Cincinnati May 
Festival and his theatrical commections 
in Louisville and Indiamapolis 


It was a very quiet family party that 
gathered im Stockbridge m the Berk- 
shire Hills on J They were there 


Gme .. 


to do honor to their kimsman, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, om his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. The entire musical world may well 


Jom im congratulations to this venerable 
educator. Hus lomg career, as conductor 
of the Young People’s Symphony, of 
the Oratorio Society of New York and 
of the Musical Art Society, which for 
years gave the only mmportant a cap- 
pella music comcerts im the city, then of 


the People’s Choral Unmiom and later as 
the dean of the Musica) Art Institute 
from which he retired last year, have 
won him an eminence attained by few. 


All honor to him 


litan will 


avaher next sea- 


son is a promise of manna to many 
keen musical appetites. Im spite of the 
clumsy Salome production of last sea- 
son, Strauss i byw mo meams a dead 
issue with New York's opera-gomg 
public 

With Lotte Lehmann and Maria 
Olszewska im the company, Rosenkava- 
her was more or less of a foregone 


h have heard 
Marschallin m 
performance is 


conclusion Ih 
Mme. Lehmamm as the 


Europe report that her 
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of ineffable beauty t will have to be 
if st us t estroy the memories of 
Frieda Hempel, the first Marschallin 
in America The role has been ade- 
quately takem at the Metropolitan by 
Various sopranos t Frieda Hempel’s 
singing of the great momologue im the 


first act, and of the opening phrase of 
the trio im the last act. stil] ring im the 
ears of all who heard her 

Mme. Olszewska shoul 
cellent Octavian, th 


i simg am ex- 
he will hardly 





be as persomable as Jeritza, but who will 
be the Baron Ochs? We have had some 
splendid omes, Ott oritz amd Paul 
Bender beimg the best. However, not- 


withstanding some pretty dreadful casts 
of Rosenkavalier—and there have been 
several—the opera has always risen 
transcendent, probably om account of its 
exceedingly human considered 


terribly risqwe im 1913! and its 
melodious score. It will be very wel- 
come ' 
” ” « 

he stage shows at Ra ty Music 
Hall have ever been quite magnificent. 
But it is only now and then they are 
f especial artistic worth. Last month 
they produced the 1 Adolphe Adam 
ballet, The Romance of Giselle, and won 
1 real triumph. This story, nicely 
narrated by Dolores Pallet, was mimed 
excellently by Nima Whitmey and Nich 
olas Daks as Giselle amd Albrecht and 


Adam's straightforward, old. melodic 
music Charmed, as it still cam when well 
plaved. The corps de ballet truly dis- 
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With Pen and Pencil 


—by Aline Fruhauf 
Alexander Smallens Is Conducting Operatic 


Performances in the Stadium in New York 
and in Philadelphia's Robin Hood Dell 


a 











tinguished itself. As for the sets and 
lighting, they were fine examples of 
what a modern theatre can do so well. 

Here is a field for Radio City Music 
Hall’s staff to explore. Do some more 
old ballets and then give us some mod- 
erns.. Stich things as Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird would go well and a revival of 
Henry F. Gilbert’s The Dance in the 
Place Congo would be very welcome. 

4 * * 

In view of the tremendotis success 
that Lily Pons had at her recent recital 
in Paris, Le Courrier Musical et Thé- 
Gtral revives some of the anecdotes 
about Caruso whose success im his 
native land was long arriving—did not, 
indeed, come to full bloom until both 
London and New York had gone wild 
over his voice. This in spite of the fact 
that he had, in the meantime, sung in 
some of the most important Italian 
opera houses as well as in Petrograd 
and Buenos Aires. 

It appears that someone who believed 
in the young Caruso’s abilities took him 
to sing for a Milan impresario. The 
impresario’s criticism was: “The voice 
has no power. This young man should 
nourish no illusions as to his future!” 
The teacher with whom he was study- 
ing at the time, when asked what he 
thought of the voice said: “It is un- 
musical. When he sings he makes a 
noise like the whistling of the wind.” 

At the time of his first appearance at 
La Seala when he created the role of 
Loris in Giordano’s Fedora, the man- 
ager is said to have telegraphed to the 
impresario who recommended Caruso 
for the role: “You told me you were 
sending a tenor. The singer who turned 
up is only a baritone and his voice does 
not carry over the orchestra!” 

Two other singers of our time, both 
of whom had voices of immense volume, 
Titta Ruffo and José Mardones, were 
both advised as young men not to adopt 
singing as a career as their voices were 
too small ever to be adequate in opera. 
\h, prophecy, prophecy! sighs your 
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VIENNA'S FESTIVAL WEEKS BRING SPARKLING EVENTS 


A second Strauss celebration was 





Wagner and Strauss Cycles at 
Opera, with Krauss Conducting 
and Notable Soloists, Draw 
Throngs — Giannini Scores in 
Three Sold Out Performances 
—Volksoper to Be Re-opened 
under Lustig - Prean — Furt- 
wiangler Conducts Strauss Cele- 
bration—Concert Honors Sme- 
tana’s Memory 


By Dr. PAut STEFAN 


IENNA, July 5.—As in previous 

years, Vienna celebrated its festi- 

val weeks in June during which, 
in addition to many other tributes to 
art, the theatres offered their best. The 
lion's share of the success belongs, of 
course, to the Opera. 

On the return of Clemens Krauss 
from his London season, and with him 
several prominent members of the opera 
personnel, especially Lotte Lehmann, 
the performances, especially of the 
Wagner and Strauss cycles, began, the 
latter in celebration of the composer's 
seventieth birthday. Elektra, Rosen- 
kavalier, Die Frau ohne Schatten and 
Arabella were given, all conducted by 
Mr. Krauss. The operas were all re- 
staged and the performances brilliant. 
Of the Wagner Trilogy, Die Walkire 
was especially striking, with Lotte Leh- 
mann as Sieglinde, Anny Konetzni, 
whom New York will hear next season, 


secuaaeunnanannnes 


PHILADELPHIA DELL 


Smallens Conducts Concerts and 
Opera—Ormandy First 
Guest Leader 


HILADELPHIA, July 10.—Record- 

breaking temperature, high humidity 
and thundershowers all interfered with 
the inauguration of the fifth season of 
summer symphony concerts and opera 
in the Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount 
Park, by members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the auspices of the 
Summer Concerts Association. How- 
ever, each night of the concert series, 
which began on July 5, had large 
crowds and the opera nights, July 9 and 
10, overtopped the symphony concert 
attendance. For the first the figures 
were from 3,000 to 3,500, and for the 
opera, 4,000. 

Since last season the Dell has been 
tailored and tree-trimmed to make the 
visibility better for opera audiences, a 
new and very effective amplification 
system has been installed, the stage has 
been better adapted for opera and the 
lighting improved. 

Well Balanced Lists 


Alexander Smallens, general music 
director, and Eugene Ormandy, first 
guest conductor, have offered excellent- 
ly balanced and appealing symphonic 
lists notably performed. In fact, it is 
worthy of mention that the organiza- 
tion has been unusually free from 
deficiencies that might well have been 
expected since it has not played to- 
gether for more than two months. 

Mr. Smallens offered a generous pro- 
gram on July 5, of which the piéce de 
résistance was the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony, played brilliantly. With it 
were the vivacious Euryanthe Over- 
ture, two excerpts from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Wotan’s Farewell and 


as Briannhdlde, Volker as Saggamamd and 
Friedrich Schorr as Wotan. The pubic 
was not even mtumdsated by a tear- 
gas bomb thrown mito the thestre by 
the National Socialists. The perform- 
ance had been sold out for weeks and 
after the house had beem thorunghlly 
ventilated, the opera begun with a de- 
lay of only one hour 

Giannini Perfermances Sold Out 

It 16 significant that q@peraite per- 
formances were sold ont fomr tems m 
one week even outside the cycles, three 
of these bemg guest porhortmamces 


Dusolina Giannmi. The Amemcam so- 
prano had never appeared im opera im 
Vienna and had given only one concer 


Her debut was made m Anda m winch 


her high notes, her mammer of smemg 
her mnaturahstic bet snl TEIN 

clever actmg won her a complete smc- 
cess. Miss Giannmm'’s wersatilty was 


made evident m subsequent appears 
as Madama 
both of which she 
ceived. 

An attempt ts bemg made to rece 
Vienna’s second opera hhamse, the \ oilk- 
soper which, though m exmitemce sce 
the early years of this cemtory,, has been 
in operation for the past few wears on 
with longer and more tregnuem 
This house thas 
Staatsoper, which ts subwestomed 
the government, entirely a priwaite ent 
prise and dependent mpon comm 
funds. These seem to be forthoomg 


and atter an mterruptan 1 (oe seh Ty 


SEASON IS LAUNCHED 


Butterfty 


« +) + ty 7 
and itt 


Was CQGuLAlTWY wo 


Dee) 


vals. 


the Magic Fire Music trom Dee Walk- 
ure and the Strauss Do tu Teast 
ence Mayer, French horn, and Joseph 
La Monaca, flute, were elkemtt mm thn 


solo passages 1m the 

Dvorak’s New World 
perennially popular work, # 
first half of Mr. Ormandw’s muta 


eram, have a most Commmome rea 
ing. He, too, drew wpon Streams tion 
tone poem 1) Elensperel, am pon 
chaikovsky for another, Framoesca di 
Rimim. The Tchaikovsky recenwed th 
loudest applause of the ewemme. A gu 
finale was a group of Brahms Hum 
garian Dances. Overcast sioes led Mr 
Ormandy to cancel the Waemer pro- 
gram on July 7, after the opemme mam- 
ber. 

For the first Sunday Nagin m. Wr 
Ormandy resorted happily to three 
Vienna’s master melodists: Schobert, 
for the Rosamunde Overture and the 
Unfinished Symphony: |ohamm Stramss 
for the Fiedermanus Ovwertmre, Tales 
from the Vienna Waoeods, The Piue 
Danube and the Perpetuum Mobile 
Joseph Strauss for the Frameniherz 
Waltz, and the two brothers for them 


Pizzicato Polka. The Pernpetumm Moule 
had to be repeated 


more than 5.000 was hoe entisiastioc 


The wodhemce 
over the entire program wand gave Mr 


Ormandy an ovation 


Tales of Hoffmam First Opera 


The opera performances 


Tales of Hoffmann, Mr 


mene Ww 


STH liems C§oMm- 
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ducting. The work was exoeptnonal 

well sung with Dmitri Onotre: making 
his Dell debut m the title rok Ram 
Saroya was a fascmatme (Goolluettita and 
Irene Wilkams excellemt m the tomch- 
ing role of Amtonia, grume a most sum 

pathetic mterpretation and sameung woth 
beautiful tone. The mus i the wsuor 
of Antonia’s mother was wel] ame 


will probably be opened in the fall 
under the direction of Carl Lustig- 
Pream. Mr. Prean is a Viennese who 
was conmected with the direction of the 
Volksoper under Weingartner but has 
lately confined his activities to foreign 
countries, recently the Swiss capital. 
His co-director will be the singer, Gus- 
tawe Ernest, from Berne. 

Im the concert field one festival sen- 
satiom has succeeded another. Artur 
Schnabel and Bronislaw Huberman 
jommed forces in two sonata evenings of 
which the first was a miscellaneous 
classical program and the second, four 
Beethovem sonatas. They played with 
fime emsemble and crowded houses at 
jothh comcerts greeted them with en- 
thustasmm Mr. Schnabel also made an 
uppearance with orchestra giving three 
Wogzart concertos, a unique program 
which few would dare attemot. The 
pleasure was heightened by the sym- 
pathetic accompaniment provided by 
members of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra umder Georg Szell of the German 
Lamdestheater in Prague. 


Furtwangler Leads Strauss Fete 


Ihe official Richard Strauss celebra- 
thom of the Philharmonic was conducted 
Wilhelm Furtwangler who came 
especially from Paris by plane. His 
masterly playing of Don Juan and Ein 
Heldenlebem aroused the highest en- 
thusiasmm [t has just become known 
att he will not appear in Salzburg this 
He p'ans a trip to Scandinavia 
recuperate from a fatiguing winter. 
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another newcomer. 
Still amother was Margaret Codd who 
same the difficult music of the Doll with 


Harshaw, 


Wargvaret 


use The Nicklausse was Eleanore 
emora. feseph Royer was effective 
the triple roles of Coppelius, Dap- 
ertutto amd Dr. Miracle. The other 
les were capably filled by members of 
tine former Philadelphia Grand and 
¢ Opera companies and included 
\ibert Mahler, Benjamin Grobani, 
ues Montgomery, Eugene Lowen- 
steim, Louis Purdey, Abrasha Robofsky 
und’ Lester Englander. Karl Schroeder, 


sta~e director, made the most of the 
restricted area of the band shell, creat- 
mg effective illusion despite difficulties. 


- W. R. Murpuy 





Bareld Flammer, Inc., Moves into 
New Quarters 
Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 


music publishers, moved into new quar- 
ters om the second flocr of 10 East 

cty-third Street on July 1. Mr. Flam- 
mer, who, as announced in MusICcAI 
\wERDCA, recently resumed his own 
aS a music publisher, after five 
ears as vice-president of G. Schirmer, 
Ime... has taken a suite of offices, 
equipped with Steinway pianos and a 
room for playing over new music, cal- 
culated to give service to his patrons. 
Tie stock ts placed on specially con- 
structed steel shelving, the counters are 
& the latest type and there are other 
moderm devices as well. On July 18 the 
“lamumer firm takes over all its publica- 
thoms, for which during the last few 
months G. Schirmer, Inc., has been sole 
fistributer. The official opening of the 
Flammer retail and mail order depart- 
announced before the 
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_ will be 


Im March of next year a celebration 
will be held im Warsaw in honor of the 
rentenary of the birth of Henri 
W tentawski. 


conducted by the young Englishman. 
Sidney Beer, who lives in Salzburg. In 
both the concerts Elisabeth Schumann 
sang Strauss lieder. 

A concert of high interest was that in 
memory of the fiftieth anniversary oi 
Smetana’s death. Conducted by Alex- 
ander Zemlinsky, the program included 
overtures from the composer’s lesser 
known operas and his early symphonic 
poem, Wallenstein’s Camp. The soloist 
was Jarmila Novotna. 


Performances in Baden 


Interesting performances were also 
given in Baden during the festival weeks 
The young conductor Gottfried Kasso- 
witz gave, on June 17, in the parish 
church for which Mozart wrote his Ave 
Verum, an oratorio composed by Mozart 
at the age of ten. The work, called Die 
Schuldigkeit des ersten Gebotes (The 
Obligation of the First Commandment ). 
is included in the complete collection of 
Mozart’s works but had only two per 
formances at the court of the Arch 
bishop of Salzburg in 1767 and has 
never been given since. Mozart’s genius 
is clearly foreshadowed in the arias in 
the work, which lasts one hour, al- 
though it is naturally reminiscent of the 
Italian music of that period and its so- 
called Neapolitan style. On the same 
evening in the theatre, Mr. Kassowitz 
conducted Rossini’s delightful opera, I! 
Signor Bruschino, and the ballet, La 
3oite a Joujoux, for which he had 
trained special singers and dancers. 


TOURING MUSIC CENTRES 


European Cities Visited on Trip During 
the Summer 


Under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Educational Travel, and 
with Frederick C. Butterfield as direc- 
tor, a tour of European music centres 
began when a party sailed from New 
York on July 6, on the Laconia. 

The itinerary includes England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and France, with visits to Haslemere, 
Munich, Bayreuth, Salzburg and Obe 
rammergau. The party will sail home 
from Cherbourg on Aug. 18, on the 
Aquitania. 


Tibbett Heads Composers’ Association 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors, 
the association announced at a meeting 
on June 13 in New York. Other officers 
elected were William Matheus Sullivan, 
first vice-president ; Eva Gauthier, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. John De Witt 
Peltz, third vice-president; Harding 
Scholle, recording secretary; Mrs. Os- 


borne Kellogg, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Alma Morgenthau 


Wiener, treasurer. 

Dr. Henry Hadley is founder and 
honorary president of the association, 
which aims to aid the cause of native 
composers and conductors. 





John McCormack Returns to Ireland 
from South Africa 


Having completed his first tour of 
South Africa, John McCormack has re- 
turned to Ireland for the summer. He 
visited eight cities and gave twenty-five 
concerts. In Johannesburg eight ap- 
pearances were made before capacity 
audiences of 5000, and officials of Cape 
Town gave a banquet in his honor. 
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Dupont, N. Y. (Courtesy Minton, Balch & Co.) 
The de Reszke Brothers, Jean and Edouard 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


VENING dress indispensable— 

noisy bravos from social grandees 

chatting incessantly—Sir Michael 
Costa half turning to the left as he lifts 
his tasseled baton—the final trio of 
Faust repeated in spite of Mancinelli, 
a consistent hater of encores’—Gay- 
arre finishing an aria with his thrilling 
ut de pottrine, and minutes passing be- 
fore silence can be restored for the 
inevitable repetition—a Lohengrin with 
no Telramund—a Don Giovanni cast 
composed of Mario, Faure, Tietjens, 
Nilsson and Patti—the great Carmens, 
one after another, Galli-Marié, Minnie 
Hauk, Pauline Lucca, Zélie de Lussan, 
mma Calvé—opera on its deathbed in 
1882, 1888, 1904, 1910 and in all inter- 
vening and subsequent years- 

Such is the panorama of incidents, 
personalities, music and musical events 
that is spread before the readers of The 
Golden Age of Opera (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co.); the last book to 
come from the pen of the veteran Eng- 
lish critic, Herman Klein, who died on 
March 10, last, at the age of seventy- 
eight. So long is the period covered, 
reaching back in personal reminiscence 
to the eighteen-sixties, and, vicariously, 
about thirty years earlier so as to cover 
the entire Victorian era, that there can 


be no lingering along the way. Some 
264 pages are crammed with names, 


casts, titles—yet these pages take life. 
rhere is plenty of the personal in Mr. 
Klein's resourceful writing, spare as 
it is, to keep this from being a mere 
historical recital. 

The Golden Age of Opera, if read in 
conjunction with yet another book on 
an era that is gone—Clara Leiser’s Jean 
de Reszke and the Great Days of Opera 
(New York: Minton, Balch & Co.)— 
will enrich the background of any lover 
of music in our own time; though 
neither volume is to be put down with- 
out a feeling of wistfulness and a sense 
of personal loss, because of what no one 
of us under fifty—or sixty—or eighty— 
or for that matter a round hundred- 
could have contrived to hear and still 
be here to tell the tale. But could we 
find some operatic road to yesterday, 
where could we halt this side of the 
Florentines and their glamorous sixteen 
hundreds? Was Klein’s day, indeed, the 
Golden Age of opera? Were the great 
hours of Jean de Reszke in reality the 
shining pinnacle of song? Was there 
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M. Louis Vachef (Courtesy Minton, Balch & Co.) 
In Shining Armor and with Beard Laid Over 
Gold Leaf—Jean de Reszke as Lohengrin 





Courtesy E. P. Dutton & Co 


Adelina Patti Sang Juliette to Jean de 


Reszrke's Roméo 


not, rather, in the Big-Wig times of 
Handel such a constellation of supreme 
singers as the world was never to know 
again Cuzzoni, Faustina. Farinelh 
Senesino, Carestini and the others: 
Opera, it would seem, has had many 


golden ages and some of us cling to the 
belief that many li con Im 
mediately before Herman Klein 
his reviewing in London, there was a 
golden heyday to compare with any he 
knew—the heyday of Rubini, Marno, 
Grisi, Lablache and more, quite as re- 
markable as any singers he describes. 
And after Jean de Reszke came Caruso, 
of whom brother Edouard exclaimed, 
“His is the greatest voice that God ever 
gave to man.” 


more wil 


el all 


An Era of Great Casts 


But Mr. Klein tells us, as one com- 
pletely convinced, that “during no 
period other than the Victorian-Ed- 
wardian did there ever occur such an 
amazing concatenation of great works 
and great performances in the domain 
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TS GOLDEN DAY—AND ITS TENOR IDOL | 


A London Critic’s Long Look Backward; 
The Shining Career of Jean de Reszke 





Courtesy E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Lillian Nordica as Isolde; Jean de Reszke Was 
Her Tristan 


of the lyric drama, attended with such 
widespread support from an ever-grow- 
ing and increasingly responsive public.” 
\gain, “that the richest and most pro- 
ductive period in the history of opera 
coincided in date and length with what 
is known as the Victorian era is a fact 
that must be conceded.” 

Of the famous “coalition season” of 
1869 in London, when the rivals Gye 
and Mapleson joined forces, he declares 
that the union resulted “in the most 
wonderful constellation of operatic stars 
ever brought together.” Incidentally, 
there was a net profit for the two im- 
presarios of nearly 60,000 pounds. 

For the historically minded, or those 
with a lively curiosity for the past, 
there is no end of interest in mulling 
over the references which Mr. Klein 
makes to rosters and casts. In what he 
says of the late ‘thirties and early 
‘forties are to be found the names of 
Persiani, for whom Donizetti wrote 
Lucia; Viardot-Garcia, Mario, Rubini, 
lamburini, Lablache, Ronconi and Mar- 
ietta Alboni, the contralto who sang the 
coloratura roles of the Rossini operas, 
some of them later pointed up for light 
soprano. In this period occurred the 
incident of Jenny Lind’s broken con- 
tract, which cost Lumley, the London 


impresario, some 2,500 pounds dam- 
ages. 
In the 1850's there was a cast for 


Robert the Devil that has particular 
place in these annals. It included Grisi, 
Tamberlik, Mario and Carl Formes. 
Then came the debuts of Tietjens, a 
dramatic soprano whom Klein repeated- 
ly extols as without a peer, and the 
once all-popular tenor, Giuglini. Grisi 
sang her farewell in 1860, with Patti, 
Faure, Trebelli and Santley in the group 
about her. When Campanini made his 
debut, Tietjens and Trebelli were in the 
Once, Tietjens sang Ortrud to 
Christine Nilsson’s Elsa. (But surely 
our English veteran nodded when, in 
speaking of the second act scene be 
tween these two, he tells of their entry 
together into the Wartburg!) 


cast. 


A Marriage of Figaro on the Queen's 
birthday in 1884, in which Albani (not 
to be confused with Alboni), Sembrich, 
Lucca, Edouard de Reszke and Cotogni 
were cast as the Countess, Susanna, 
Cherubino, the Count and Figaro is one 
of the morsels over which the writer 
smacks his lips in retrospect. “I was to 
see other Cherubinos,” he remarks, 
“but never one that quite matched the 
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Courtesy E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Mario, in the Days of His Sway 


exquisitely humorous delineation of 
Pauline Lucca; nor perhaps so majes- 
tic a Count as Edouard de Reszke; or 
an ideal Sevillian Figaro such as Cotog- 
ni drew.” Cotogni, let it be remembered, 
was the idol of the young Jean de 
Reszke and the teacher who made a 
baritone of him—in his own likeness. 
Lucca was the supreme Selika in 
L.’Africaine, as Lassalle was the un- 
paralleled Nelusko. Faure was _ the 
prince of all Don Giovannis, better, 
Klein tells us, than was Maurel, or, in 
later times, Scotti or Renaud. 


The Carmens Compared 


And what of the Carmens? “Little 
more than a decade sufficed to bring into 
the limelight the entire series of great 
ones.”” To the question, “Who was the 
greatest of these?” Klein replies, “On 
the whole, I think, Calvé: albeit I find 
it hard to differentiate between her and 
Lucca, whose conception had in it more 
originality but less of the pure Spanish 
type. To what extent, if any, Calvé had 
had an opportunity of studying the Car- 
mens who preceded her, I cannot say; 
nor do I believe for a moment that she 
consciously imitated any of them. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that her fas- 
cinating delineation seemed to combine 
the most striking characteristics of each 
in turn. It had the calm, easy assur- 
ance, the calculated, dominating power 
of Galli-Marié’s; it had the strong 
sensual suggestion and defiant resolu- 
tion of Minnie Hauk’s; it had the 
panther-like quality, the grace, the 
fatalism, the dangerous, impudent co- 
quetry of Pauline Lucca’s; it had the 
sparkle, the vim, the Spanish insou- 
ciance and piquancy of Zélie de Lus- 
san’s.” To this, he emphasizes, she 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NEW OPERATIC C 


Theatre Adjomimg Manor Binse 
Opened with Mozart Resim) 
— John Christie, Rounikx,. 
Hopes to Ustablish Hone ai 
Music Comparable to Rayvreatih 
and Salzbure—Figcaro anil (Cn 
Fan Tutte Are Conthucteil lig 
Fritz Busch and@ Proiuceil lie 
Carl Ebert 


By Bast. Miarni 


I ONDON, July 3—Yet anottier 
festival! This ‘tinte an ere tes 
tival in a wooded stretch ai tte 

Sussex Downs, near leewes. There, att 


Glyndebourne, John Christte deans ai 
establishing an artistic centre whath wail 
not suffer by comparison with BRavreuti 
and Salzburg. Adjoining ‘his Tiuiio 
manor house he has ‘built an qpem 
house, its exterior harmoninsjy &s 
tended from the older building. its saa 
and auditorium equipped with “ever 
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Pritt Basch Conducted the Outdoor Mozart 
Festival at Glyndebourne 





So Merinuzzi Was at the Helm of Italian 
Dreratic Productions in London 


nuodérm convenience.” The sunken or- 
tiestra: well, for example, is so arranged 
Hiatt there is no interference with the 
yeatator s concentration upon the stage 
—and! n@ interruption of sound. The 
ighting installation includes many in- 
remuties unknown to English theatres. 
Stage dimensions are sufficient, if not 
i sucth am opera as Parsifal, at any 
~wte Tor more intimate operas. 

Vir; Cliristie’s dream became a real- 
tw diumng the last week of May and the 
inst: of June; when The Marriage of 
figana and Cosi Fan Tutte were chosen 
ur a Mozart festival. Fritz Busch con- 
theted! and Cari Ebert was the producer. 

m saying that Ebert was the hero of 
tie cecasion, [ do not overlook the im- 
yartanee of Busch’s contribution. The 
matiestra: at his service was not a real 
eam, but he managed to impose his will 
ipem it and to umify it to some extent. 
consionally Ins methods seemed ag- 
srmessive. [ could not see eye to eye with 


cme at his exaggerated rallentandos ; 
iutt there cam be no doubt that, in gen- 
ortl|. ns: was a beneficent influence. 
tert: deserves the fullest praise. 
figeano, was delightful, fresh, delicate, 
inaginative: At first, it was a little 


je asked to move from the 
rank: realism of Susanna’s room in Act 
'—nealistic evem to the marks on the 


varnnving: to 





Anne Roselle Was the Admired Protagonist 
in Turandot at Covent Garden 


wallpaper where pictures had been 
hanging—to the stylised silver and 
green bedroom of the Countess, and the 
fantasy of the garden stairs. But on 
second thoughts one wondered how this 
inconsistency (if it is that) can be over- 
come. An even more delectable example 
of Ebert’s work was Cosi Fan Tutte. 
After another realistic introduction in 
the tavern scene, he visualised the rest 
of the action as an almost probable 
dream, framing the scenes in such a 
way as to suggest that we were watch- 
ing them in the drawing-room of an 
eighteenth century house. 

Susanna was Audrey Mildmay (Mrs. 
John Christie). She gave us a more 
rounded study of the character than we 
usually get and always bore in mind the 
reduced scale of the whole performance. 
That was not Willi Domgraf-Fass- 
bander’s virtue in the title role. He 
failed to realise that the special acous- 
tics of the house could be easily con- 
verted into the quantity of a loud- 
speaker. Still, I could not but admire 
this German singer’s management of 
Italian and his simulation of the Italian 
manner. It was pleasant to have so 
young and attractive a Countess as the 
Finnish singer, Miss Rautawaara, even 
if she was not wholly successful in con- 
veying the psychological significance of 
Porgi Amor. 

The English singers were admirable, 
Constance Willis and Norman Allin 
giving rich studies of Marcellina and 
Bartolo, Heddle Nash unselfishly mask- 
ing his fine tenor voice to make Basilfo 
as unpleasant as possible, and Roy Hen- 
derson giving a first-class performance 
as the Count. 

The point of Ebert’s production was 
to underline that sharp criticism of 


human weaknesses which, without a 
doubt, was the motive of both these 
operas. His ideas were realised even 


more completely in Cosi Fan Tutte than 
in Figaro. For sheer brilliance I shall 
long remember the difficult ensemble at 
the end of the tavern scene; and the 
singers concerned, Mr. Bettoni (Don 
Alfonso), Mr. Domgraf - Fassbander 
(Guglielmo) and Mr. Nash (Ferran- 
do). Those weak-minded young women, 
Dorabella and Fiordiligi, were well con- 
trasted in Miss Helletsgraber and Ina 
Souez. Miss Souez made the exacting 
Come Scoglio the climax of a splendid 
accomplishment. A Czech singer, Miss 
Eisinger, carried off the part of Despina 
with the air of a soubrette to the man- 
ner born. 


ENTRE IS DEDICATED IN ENGLAND 


Arabella and Schwanda _Intro- 
duced to London Audiences at 
Covent Garden under Baton of 
Krauss — Marinuzzi Conducts 
Turandot with Roselle in Title 
Role and Revival of Cenerentola 
with Supervia — Leider, Mel- 
chior and List Appear in Gdt- 
terdimmerung 


The Italian season at Covent Garden 
has followed a normal course, except 
for the revival of Rossini’s La Ceneren- 
tola, in which Conchita Supervia 
achieved a brilliant success. 

Gino Marinuzzi has borne most of the 
burden of conducting this part of the 
season. It was not his fault that the 
vocal attainments were frequently be- 
low standard. The orchestral playing 
(the London Philharmonic) under him 
was always eloquent, in Turandot espe- 
cially. I cannot but fall under the spell 
of Turandot when it is conducted as it 
was by Marinuzzi. Anne Roselle was 
the very admirable protagonist of the 
title role. 

On May 11 we had the first novelty 
of the Covent Garden season, Wein- 
berger’s Schwanda the Bagpiper, under 
Clemens Krauss. Paul Schoeffler was 
lucky to make his Covent Garden debut 
in the title role, since his appearance 
and voice are equally apt. No less fitting 
was the assigning of Dorota to Viorica 
Ursuleac and the Queen to Gertrude 
Ringer. Alexander Kipnis (as Magier ) 
and Zimmerman (as the Devil) also 
showed their versatility and completed 
a splendid cast which was well set off by 
admirable choral, orchestral and danc 
ing achievements. The ballet evoked ad 


miration for the creative work of 
Margarete Wallman of the Vienna 
Opera. 


The first production in England of 
Strauss’s Arabella was on May 17. The 
enthusiasm of a distinguished audience, 
however, must not lead us to over-rate 
this opera, which appears to be but a 
pale reflection of Der Rosenkavalier. 
Nevertheless, the orchestral playing un- 
der Clemens Krauss revealed many a 
master-touch in the score and Viorica 
Ursuleac justified her election to the 
title role. Azdenka was admirably por- 
trayed by Margit Bokor. 

Gotterdammerung had an _ unfortu- 
nate beginning, but in the second act Sir 
Thomas Beecham brought the orchestra 
to the highest pitch of eloquence; and 
Lauritz Melchior as Siegfried, Frida 
Leider as Briinnhilde and Emanuel List 
as Hagen contributed to a splendid at- 
tainment. The cyclorama and Volkoff’s 
new scenery were agreeable, but I ex- 
pected more of Dr. Otto Erhardt’s pro- 
duction. . 

The visiting Finnish National Or- 
chestra, under Georg Schneevoigt, gave 
concerts in the Queen’s Hall on May 
29, June 1 and 4. Naturally, Sibelius 
formed the substance of their programs, 
and we could only be grateful to have 
some of the symphonies clarified. 

An Elgar memorial concert was 
heard in the Albert Hall on June 3, 
when Kreisler gave his services for the 
Musicians Benevolent Fund. It was 
good to see that vast auditorium filled 
for such an occasion, and good to hear 
Kreisler in Elgar’s Violin Concerto, 
which was dedicated to him. With Sir 
Landon Ronald and the London Phil- 
harmonic giving of their utmost, Kreis- 
ler left no doubt in the mind as to the 
universality of this inspired concerto. 
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| ADVENTUROUS S 


Venice Celebrates Meeting of 
Mussolini and Hitler with Op- 
eratic Concert — Rome and 
Milan Extend Winter Schedules 
into Summer Period — Pizzetti 
Conducts Excerpts from His 
Santa Uliva—Mitropoulos Wins 
Milanese Acclaim on His Ap- 
pearance as Conductor and 
Pianist—Passigli Plays Impor- 
tant Part in Florence and Or- 
ganizes Workmen’s Unique 
Concerts 


By ANNA WRIGHT 


ENICE, June 25.—Within the 

space of twenty-four hours, 

Venice was called upon to or- 
ganize, rehearse and produce a concert 
worthy of Mussolini and Hitler, who, 
as the leaders of Italy and Germany, 
recently held their historical meeting 
here. No easy matter, when Venice 
cannot, like Rome, Milan or Florence, 
boast of an established and stable or- 
chestra. 

I trust the anxiety and the excitement 
which our municipal rulers underwent 
will be profitable, i. e., that they will 
now find financial means to subsidize 
an orchestra—our long-felt need. It 
was out of the question to try and put 
together a strictly symphonic program. 
Giuseppe Del Campo, who successfully 
directed our winter opera season, was 
staying in Venice and to him was en- 
trusted the task of providing an oper- 
atic concert worthy of our German 
guest. 


Literal and Symbolical Sunlight 


[he morning of June 14, sunlit both 
literally and metaphorically, saw the 
dual arrival: Mussolini and Hitler. In 
the evening, the open court yard of the 
Ducal Palace was resplendidly lit and 
transformed into a concert hall, recall- 
ing the splendor of the past. Though 
the program presented no soul-stirring 
novelty, the orchestral performance 
under Del Campo and the vocal per- 
fection of the solo artists surpassed my 
most optimistic anticipations. I am 
very doubtful about the musical minded- 
ness of the patrician and diplomatic 
audience; I suspect those who attended 
were more interested in watching the 
two statesmen than in listening. 

Performers included Aureliano Per- 
tile and Gina Cigna in the duet from 
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N. Z. Graphos, Athens 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Director of the Athens 
Conservatory, Was Welcomed in Milan 


\ct Il of Un Ballo in Maschera; and 
Umberto Di Lelio, who sang in the trio 
from | Lombardi. Gina Cinga is one 
of the favored few. She has a natural 
voice of gold, and one need not be a 
prophet to announce that her successes 


up to date are but the heralding of great- 


er triumphs to come. Mercedes Capsir 
mce again reaped inevitable success 
with the Cavatina from Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. In a duet from Lohengrin, 
‘amboni and Pertile were the equal of 
ny artists Hitler has ever heard in 
Bayreuth 

The Overture to Rossini’s La Scala 
li Seta and the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer gave the program its significance 
of political amity. The piazza outside 
the palace was a seething sea of human- 
ity, impatient for the end of the con- 
‘ert, so that a sight of the distinguished 
statesmen could be had. People were 
inxious, too, to demonstrate their ap- 
proval. Indeed, members of the pro- 
letariat who were unable to control their 
enthusiasm howled and cheered so that 
at times nothing was heard of singers 
r orchestra. 


Summer Season in Rome 


For many years our musical life was 
limited to the winter months. It 
seemed a barometrical arrangement. We 
are progressing, or, at least, we are 
changing. Rome and Milan began last 
vear to make laudable efforts to extend 
their musical manifestations to sunny 





Commendatore Alberto Passigli Realizes a 
Dream of Concerts for Workmen in Florence 





Wide World 


Ildebrando Pizzetti, Who Conducted a Milan 
Concert, Including One of His Own Works 


days and hot nights, and gratified pub 
lics showed approval. 

So Rome will again have a summer 
concert season, starting at the end of 
this month and lasting till mid-August. 
Programs will be given at the Basilica 
Massenzio, which stands in our august 
Via dell’Impero. These concerts are to 
have the inestimable benefits of being 
managed by Bernardino Molinari and 
of presenting the Augusteo Orchestra. 
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PIRIT ANIMATES MUSIC IN ITALY 


Molinari has refused to divulge the list 
of his conductors, but I have ascertained 
that Vittorio Gui, Riccardo Zandonai, 
the composer, and Willy Ferrero will 
be among the elect. Summer sym- 
phonic concerts are of the utmost value 
in the musical life of our country. 


Symphony Concerts at La Scala 


La Scala in Milan is now at the end 
of the series of May-June symphony 
concerts, which can also be reckoned 
among summer events. This short sea- 
son opened with a program of works 
by Ernest Bloch, the composer, con- 
ducting. Helvetia, which had its pre- 
miere in Rome last year, gained little 
at a second hearing. Schelomo, heard 
many times before, did gain on further 
acquaintance. It is now a classic, and 
Enzo Martinenghi, the ‘cellist, was 
worthy of the noble music. New to us 
the Saturday Morning Sacred Service 
was very warmly received by the audi- 
ence, but the critics were far less 
cordial. I wish it could be heard agam 


A Triumph for Pizzetti 


The second concert resulted in a per 
sonal and triumphant recognition o1 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, who although actu- 
ally born in Parma, can almost count 
himself among the Milanese. His pro- 
gram was not entirely autobiographica! 
he appeared largely as composer and 
also as conductor, and in the Mozart 
E Flat Symphony asserted himself as a 
maestro of the baton. New to Milan 
were Seven Pieces, extracts from mci 
dental music written by him for Santa 
Uliva, the miracle play given in Flor 
ence in May of last year. It is always 
hazardous to produce in concert form 
music meant for stage illustration, but 
Pizzetti can never err in choral con 
position. It is the true medium of his 
genius, and the choral parts of te 
Seven Pieces from Santa Uliva Stand 
out as the very best from his pen 

Otto Klemperer and Antonio 
Guarnieri each directed a concert, giv- 
ing their warmest endeavors to tepid 
and torpid programs. 

Before a capacity audience in La 
Scala Dimitri Mitropoulos repeated his 
Florenc® and Venice successes of the 
past winter. The Respighi Toccata gave 
him full play as pianist and conductor ; 
it is not common nor easy to be a vir- 
tuoso in both branches. When I watch 
Mitropoulos conduct I think he never 
should do anything else, he is so gifted 
in this line—the born chef d’orchestre ; 
but when I hear him at the piano, his 


(Continued on page 34) 














NINON VALLIN 


TRIUMPHS IN “CARMEN” AND “LOUISE” AT PARIS OPERA-COMIQUE 


Wins new laurels in French Premiere of 


Respighi’s “Marie l’Egyptienne’”’ 


at Opera-Comique 
* 


Returns to America for 1934-35 Season 


Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE, 


ad 


Engaged as soloist in Verdi's “Requiem” 
and Liszt’s “Christus” for 


Leeds Festival in October 


> 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. | 
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This, the second of two aes by Mr. Schang, 
deals with certaim aspects of indirect advertising, 
t im the first article, and with cir- 
ulariation.—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By F. C. ScHANG 


: 


" 


Ye is a long estab- 
lished custom of 
the show world for 
an attraction to 
supply its own pa- 
per. Thus, a local 
manager has the 
right to expect, 
when engaging a 
concert artist, a 
quantity of circu- 
lars, show cards 
and three - sheets 
for posting, all 
proper ly dated. The three-sheets are 
hth ographs about the size of a door. 
Ordinaril ly only a few are used, and 
sometimes they are not used at all. In 
this writer's opinion, a proper campaign 
will always include the posting of the 
hall in which the concert ts given. 

Now it often happens that no boards 
for three-sheets are to be found on a 
high school auditorium, church or pub- 
lic building. Then the local manager 
will have constructed by a carpenter 
two such boards (size 90 inches high 
and 45 inches wide) and have them 
placed at either side of the entrance to 
the hall. Between seasons the boards 
may be stored in the basement, and care 
should be taken to repost them after 
heavy rains. 


Hand-picked Locations 


Lf the ticket sale takes place in a mu- 
sic or department store, as is often the 
case. arrangements should be made to 
hang a three-sheet in a window. If 
there are vacant stores in good locations 
where three-sheets may be hung in the 
windOws at small cost, so much the bet- 





Preddy Schang as seen 
by Massaguer 
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ore Advertising Hints for the Local Concert Manager 


ter. But the manager should be wary 
of propositions by professional posters, 
else he may be paying a round sum for 
displaying his paper on old barns, up 
abandoned alleys, and on ramshackle 
fences in obscure neighborhoods. 

Similar advice is proffered regarding 
show cards. Indiscriminate distribution 
is a waste of money; much better a few 
locations, wisely chosen. The proper 
location for such cards is on bulletin 
boards in music schools, grade schools, 
colleges, at interurban stations, at places 
where tickets are sold, in the lobby of 
the hall, and above all, in the hotel 
where the artist stays. If the artist 
does not find his card displayed above 
the cigar stand, no amount of explana- 
tion will convince him that the man- 
ager is on the job. 


Both three-sheets and window cards 
are costly articles. The former stands 
the artist about 2lc. apiece, and the 
latter from 4c. to 7c. each, exclusive 
of the cost of imprinting the date line. 
It is only fair, therefore, that the local 
manager limit his orders for these items 
to the amounts he can actually use to 
advantage. 


Importance of the Circular 


The familiar four-page circular has 
been saved for final consideration, as it 
is used for both indirect and direct ad- 
vertising. These circulars in small 
quantities are placed on counters of mu- 
sic and other stores, and they may be 
inserted in programs of musical and 
theatrical events. Managers are often 
able to induce mercantile and _ utility 
establishments to include them when 
mailing their monthly statements. There 
is a town where the manager has ar- 
ranged with a large laundry to enclose 
circulars in the weekly packages of 
wash—all for two tickets! 

But by far the most important use 





of the circular is for direct mail, as an 
enclosure to prospects with a letter 
soliciting patronage. No budget is com- 
plete without an appropriation for mail- 
ing and one of the first tasks to be im- 
mediately assumed by the new manager 
is to acquire a mailing list. 

In compiling this all-important pro- 
spect list this rule may be followed: A 
small list of active buyers is better than 
a large list of miscellaneous names. By 
barter, outright purchase or cajolery, 
the manager may assemble his list from 
the following sources: a) list of cus- 
tomers and inquirers for tickets; b) 
members of local music club; c) per- 
sonnel of church choirs and male cho- 
ruses; d) music teachers and students; 
e) other teachers; f) prominent hostes- 
ses and social leaders (compiled from 
society columns); g) leaders of civic 
organizations and city departmental 
heads. 

In small communities the list may be 
augmented by test mailings sent to all 
residences listed in telephone books 
within a twenty-five mile radius. All 
names, however gleaned, should be 
checked against each new issue of local 
phone books. 

What and When to Mail 


What to mail and how often to mail 
are questions settled by the size of the 
enterprise and the amount of money 
available. Every manager shou'd, how- 
ever, have one annual mailing to his full 
list, sent as first class, in which he an- 
nounces his attractions. This sealed 
envelope may contain circulars of the 
artists, details of prices, and a chart 
of the hall to assist the buyer in locating 
his seats. It may include an order blank 
and return envelope. It should always 
include a personal letter to the sub- 
scriber or client. 

A great deal of care ought to go into 
the composition of this letter as it is the 


Mu Phi Epsilon Convenes in Atlantic City 


A’ LANTIC CITY, July 10.—The 
- twenty-third National Conven- 
tion of Mu Phi Epsilon, honorary mu- 
sic sorority, held in Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall under the presidency of Dorothy 
Patton, Ann Arbor, closed its four- 
lay sessions on June 22. Bertha Bar- 
ron King oi Minneapolis, was elected 
president for the 1934-35 period. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
Helen Mueller. Appleton, Wis., vice- 
president: Alma Geiser, Cincinnati, 
secretary: Ada Britton, Philadelphia, 
Bertha Hornaday, Kansas 
City. music adviser; Helena Munn 
Redewill. San Francisco, editor: and 
Louisa Allensworth, Atlanta, Ga., 
alumnae officer 
Alice Allen 
president of the 
— province ) 


treasurer ;- 


Drayton of Boston, 
\tlantic Province (the 
was chairman of the 
vention committee. Assisting her 
Ada Britton; Margaret Steever, 
Philadelphia; Janet Ross, New York: 
Mabel and Una Allen, Bos- 
ton 


were 
Musgrave 


Kathryn Meisle Applauded 


Foremost formal events 


among was 
the concert given on June 21 by 
Kathryn Meisle, celebrated contralto 


amd a member of Tau Alpha Chapter. 


Miss Meisle’s beautiful voice and in- 
terpretative art were applauded in 
arias from Carmen and Orfeo, in 
somgs by Haydn, Purcell, Rachmani- 
noff. Arensky, Salter, Head and Gibbs. 
Ome of her encores was Little Pink 


=" ‘ 


Central Studios 


Members of the Council of Mu Phi Epsilon, Which Held Its Convention in Atlantic City. 





From 


the Left: Ada Britton, Louisa Allensworth, Helen Mueller, Bertha Hornaday, Bertha Barron King 
(Elected to the Presidency), Helena Munn Redewill and Alma Geiser 


Baby, composed by Laverna Kim- 
brough, member of Mu Beta Chapter, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Active chapter members who ap- 
peared in a concert gave outstanding 
performances. Each of the five prov- 
inces was represented by two artists, 
the program including works for 


voice, piano, 
Taking part 
Boston; Aurelia 


violin, ‘cello and harp. 
were: Lucille Monagan, 
Beck, Washington; 
Ruth Pfohl, Ann Arbor; Helen Lease 
S'oan, Toledo; Louise Evers, St. 
Louis; Virginia Leyenberger, Indian- 
apolis; Ruth Orcett, Lawrence, Kan. ; 
Lois Roberts, Norman, Okla.; Jane 


great annual chance of the manager to 
clinch his position in the public mind 
as a benefactor of the community. 
Hence, the tone of such a letter should 
be inspirational and the manager should 
try for a dual appeal; he is entitled to 
support not only because he will de- 
liver value for money paid, but because 
he is engaged in an enterprise redound- 
ing to the edification and cultural up- 
lift of the community. For this rea- 
son, managers often sell tickets to per- 
sons who themselves do not attend con- 
certs, but who nevertheless feel it their 
duty to support all worth-while ac- 
tivities. 

Before planning the mailing of any 
circular, the manager may be helped to 
a decision by an examination of the 
circular. He will procure a copy in ad- 
vance, and common sense will tell him 
if it is worthy of 3c. postage or 1c. 
If it is attractively printed on good pa- 
per, pleasantly arranged typographical- 
ly, with handsome cuts, in two or more 
colors, with text that really sells, he 
will be encouraged to spend good money 
with the government to send out the 
word. If it is a shoddy job botched to- 
gether with muddy cuts and careless 
text, then he will contrive to distribute 
the matter at no expense and save his 
cash for a circular which promises a 
better return. 

The Date Makes a Difference 


But in no case will the manager ever 
mail a circular which is not dated. The 
date line on the circular provides a 
news angle, and this news angle is what 
distinguishes concert mailing matter 
from the bulk of advertising matter re- 
ceived by the public. A man can buy a 
flatiron or a lawn mower or a package 
of seeds or a new car at his leisure, 
but if he wants to attend a concert, the 
date line warns him that it is that night 
or never. 


Wilson, Seattle: 
Pullman, Wash. 

The Alumnae Club’s formal concert 
on June 19 presented Anne Rutledge, 


and Maxine Morley 


Alliance, Ohio; Ann Mathews, New 
York; Ava Comin Case, Ann Arbor; 
Edith Reeves Habig, St. Louis; Louise 


Kramer, Dallas, Tex.; Virginia Faris, 
Portland, Ore.; and Katherine White, 
Seattle. 


Informal musicales were given at the 
tea hour on June 20 and 21. The fol- 
lowing were heard: Ruth Oswold, 
Philadelphia; Hope Wright, Boston; 
Vera Ross, Washington; Helen Behre, 
Philadelphia; Inez Robinson, Louise 
Rheinhart and Hazel Gravell, Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; and Delphine Desio, Wash- 
ington. 

At the banquet Helen Mueller was 
toastmistress. Caroline Thomas, violin- 
ist, played the Sonata in D Minor by 
Harriet Payne of Cincinnati, the prize- 
winning composition of the 1932 Con- 
vention in Kansas City; and Russian 
compositions. Dorothy Kendrick ac- 
companied. 

Prize winners of the 1934 Original 


Composition Contest were: Anna 
Louise Kautz, Cincinnati, Class A, 
piano; Harriet Payne, Cincinnati, 
Class B, violin; Susannah Armstrong, 
Chicago, songs; Dorothy James, Ann 
Arbor, Class D, choral; and Margaret 
Montgomery, Cincinnati, Class E, en- 
semble. Judges were Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Thaddeus Rich and 


Charles Sanford Skilton. 
HeLtena Munn ReEpeEwILi 
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Mystical Tryptich by Respighi J 


Is Introduced to Parisian Public 


‘ 





ee 


At a Rehearsal of Respighi’s Marie |'Egyptienne, Introduced to Paris by the Opéra-Comique. 
From the Left: M. Laland, Stage Director; Ninon Vallin, Who Had the Title Role; Ottorino 
Respighi; and L. Arnoult, One of the Principals 


ARIS, July 5.—The Opéra-Comique 

made a noteworthy effort by giving 
the French premiere of Ottorino Res- 
pighi’s mystical tryptich, Maria Egiz- 
iaca, heard here in its translation by 
Chantavoine as Marie |l'Egyptienne, on 
June 1. But if the purpose was to pla- 
cate the critics for an earlier fiasco 
with a ribald operetta, Tout-Ank-Amon, 
the experiment did not entirely succeed. 
[he work was considered out of place 
in the Opéra-Comique on the grounds 
of being too serious and austere. The 
unfortunate management thus found it- 
self caught between two fires. The 
moral, no doubt, is that eclecticism can 
be carried too far. 

Marie |’Egyptienne is a work of noble 
beauty, imbued with a communicative 
lyricism and projected with masterly 
musicianship. Absent from this score 
are those somewhat garish sonorities, 
those gaudy instrumental colors, which 
characterize Respighi’s symphonic 
poems. Here an inward intensity of ex- 
pression, a sincerity of inspiration, finds 
its expression in comparatively austere 
but vitally palpitating sonorities. The 
music is perfectly wedded to the sub- 
ject. 

The setting was an imitation of an 
altar-piece in tryptich form, after the 
manner of the Italian primitives. Each 
of the three panels represented an epi- 
sode in the life of Marie l’Egyptienne, 
the repentant sinner. The effect was 
deliberately pictorial, the actors appear- 
ing first as composite elements of the 
pictures, which then came to life, so to 
speak, as the action unfolded itself. 

As Marie, Ninon Vallin gave a high- 
ly impressive performance, realizing 
the full dramatic possibilities of the 
role within its rather strict limitations. 
Only a singer of her artistic stature, 
with her impeccable taste and fine sensi- 
bility, could give such convincing and 
moving expression to a role of this 
kind. Carlton Gauld and L. Arnoult 
portrayed the masculine roles in a note- 
worthy manner. 

Respighi came to supervise the re- 
hearsals and conducted the premiére, as 
well as the dress rehearsal. He received 
a hearty welcome. Given on the same 
bill were Jacques Ibert’s one-act farce, 
Angélique, and Florent Schmitt’s bal- 
let Reflets, based on a suite of waltzes 
originally written for piano. This pro- 


gram offers another example of the 
Opéra-Comique’s eclecticism. 

June is ballet month. The Ballets 
Russes de Monte-Carlo, appearing in 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, intro 
duced three novelties: Choreartium, to 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony; Nabo- 
koff’s American Ballet, Union Pacific ; 
and Les Imaginaires, to music by 
Georges Auric. The most successful 
was the second. Massine as the Barman 
scored a personal success. 

In Les Imaginaires, scenario and 
choreography by David Lichine, the 
characters are geometrico-algebraic 
symbols: Triangle, Circumference, 
Polygon and so one. Their destiny is 
controlled by the Chalk and the Sponge ; 
but both act only through the agency 
of the Hand. The presentation was a 
test of ingenuity. One wondered if the 
result was worth~the pains. Auric’s 
music was in keeping with the subject. 

Massine’s company also revived 
Falla’s The Three-Cornered Hat, Strav- 
inky’s The Fire-Bird and Petrouchka. 

Uday Shan Kar and his Hindu 
dancers and musicians gave successful 
performances at the Salle Pleyel and 
the Comédie des Champs-Elysées. 

A season of Russian opera and ballet 
at the Chatelet had Feodor Chaliapin 
as the chief attraction. The operas were 
Boris Godounoff, Prince Igor, and La 
Dame de Pique. The ballets, arranged 
by Nijinska, failed to attain a very high 
level. On June 21, the Spanish dancer 
Argentinita inaugurated a short season, 
the chief item being Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, conducted by Ernesto Halffter. 

On June 22 the Opéra produced La 

Vie de Polichinelle, a ballet in two acts 


and six scenes, scenario by Mme. 
Claude Seran, music by Nicholas 
Nabokoff. The choreography was ar- 


ranged by Serge Lifar, who danced the 
principal role. 
(GILBERT CHASE 


Harold Randolph Hutcheson Marries 





Harold Randolph Hutcheson, son of 
Ernest Hutcheson, pianist and dean of 
the Juilliard Graduate School, was mar- 
ried on June 24 to Mildrid Spencer, 
pianist and composer, of Swarthmore, 
Pa. The ceremony was performed at 
Wallingford, Vt., by the Rev. Ola R. 
Houghton. Mr. and Mrs. Hutcheson 
will live in New Haven, Conn. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
ADMIRABLE CHOIRS 


Visiting and Resident Choruses 
Appear in Performances of 
Distinction 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Admir- 
able was the a cappella singing of the 
Westminster Choir of Lawrence, heard 
in the Grand Avenue Temple recently 
under the direction of Donald M. 
Swarthout, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Kansas. Matters of 
phrasing, diction and mood were pro- 
jected with unquestioned success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Abbas gave a 
costume recital in the Jenkins Auditori- 
um on May 21, featuring music for the 
harpsichord, viola da gamba and ‘cello. 
Mr. Abbas, first ‘cellist of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, proved his special 
qualifications, and Mrs. Abbas played 
ably on the harpsichord and piano. 

The Vesper A Cappella Choir of the 
College of Emporia, under the direction 
of Daniel Hirschler, dean of the School 
of Music, gave an indelibly fine account 
of its art on May 28 in the Scottish 
Rite Temple. The group was en route 
to Chicago to appear at A Century of 
Progress. 
choral ensembles were heard 
in a vesper service on May 21 in the 
Scottish Rite Temple under the auspices 


Seven 


1S 


of the second district, Missouri Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. These units and 
their directors were: the Wahdemna 
Choral Club of Independence, Paul N. 
Craig; Ehrnman Singers, Walter 
Ehrnman; Wurlitzer Chorus, Jaque 
Blumberg; Community Church Choir, 
Ottley Cranston; Independence Boule- 
vard Christian Church Choir, Hans C. 
Feil; Cantamina Chorus, Mrs. H. C. 
Burgess; Bales Baptist Church, Gail 
King. Other federated choirs, Hans 
Feil, director, were heard in the finale. 


Operatic Excerpt Featured 


The Concordia Choral Club, directed 
by Julius Osiier, sang at the Grand 
Avenue Temple on May 26 in aid of 
the Hillcrest Day School. Also tak- 
ing part were Mary Craig, Gladys 
Schnorf, Paul Larey, Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, Mrs. Stanley Deacon, Lowry 
Kohler, Lois Craft, Marjorie Standart, 
Cornelia Adams, Emma Sanford, Flos- 
sie McClelland, Gretchen Scott and 
Leon Hinkle. A trio from Mr. Osiier’s 


opera, The Bride of Bagdad, was a 
feature. 
Anna Gottardo, soprano, from the 


Cranston Studios, was presented in a 
benefit concert on May 28 by the Amity 
Club, in the Community Church. Ewart 
Ragan, pianist, and Elizabeth Pucket, 
accompanist, assisted. 

Joanna Downs, dancer, and Virginia 
Burton, pianist, were presented in Ep- 
person Hall on May 29. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








THE DAYS OF THE HARPSICHORD 


Piano Solo 


THE DAYS 


OF THE 


“annex woe 


This is 





This volume contains eighty choice, melodic compo- 
sitions by more than fifty eminent English, French, 
German and Italian composers of the harpsichord 
period. Each number is preceded by a note of bio- 
graphical, historical or critical nature, and there are 
forty authentic pictures of the great masters, includ- 
ing the five Bachs, Couperin, Rameau, Scarlatti, 
Handel and Gluck. 
tractive green and gold cover, flexible paper binding. 
The complete contents is presented herewith. 

the first 
MUSIC SHELF,” an anthology of compositions for 
the piano extending from the period of the harpsi- 


192 pages, sheet-music size, at- 


volume of 


“THE PIANIST’S 


chord to the present day. Each volume will have an 
individual title, designating the musical period it covers; also a number indi- 


cating its numerical sequence in the “Shelf.” 


This is the first collection of 


piano music in which the purpose of the editor, Albert E. Wier, is to present 
compositions for recreation as well as instruction. 


COMPOSER INDEX 


Arne Gavotte Durante Gigue Leclair Sarabande 
Aubert Forlana Farnaby New Sa-Hoo Loeillet Courante 
Bach, J. C. Allegro i Toye, A Lotti Pur dicesti 
Bach, J. C. F. Rondo Frescobaldi Courante Lully Gigue 
Bach, J. S. Aria Froberger Marcello Presto 
si Arioso Auf die Mayerin Marchand Gavotte 
bes Bourrée Galuppi Gigue Marpurg La Badine 
si Chorale Geminiani Allegro Martini Gavotte 
si Fantasia Gibbons Mattheson Gigue 
pi Minuet Queen’s Command Muffat Rigaudon 
sy Prélude in C Gluck. Andante (Orfeo) Paradies Minuet 
Bach, P. E. Rondo po Caprice (Alceste) Pergolese Aria “Nina” 
es Solfeggio “Gavotte (Iphigenia) Purcell Harpsichord Suite 
Bach, W. F. Minuet 3 Musette (Armida) Rameau Gavotte & Var. 
Blow Courante Gossec. Gavotte (Rosina) ™ Tambourin 
Bohm Presto Graun Gigue Rossi Andantino 
Bull King’s Hunt Handel Bourrée Sammartini Vivace 
Byrd Carman’s Whistle “3 Harmonius Black- Scarlatti, A. Minuet 
Campra Passepied smith Scarlatti, D. Capriccio 
Corelli Folies d’Espagne “ Largo (Xerxes) = Pastorale 
Couperin. .Bandoline, La = Sarabande “ Tempo di Ballo 
™ Soeur Monique Hasse Adagio & Gigue Tartini Andante 
Dandrieu Sorrowing Maid Kirnberger Lutine, La Veracini Gavotte 
Daquin Cuckoo, The 7 Polonaise Vivaldi Adagio 
Destouches Sarabande Kuhnau_ Prélude Bourrée Zipoli Sarabande 


Price $2.50 


For sale at all music stores in the United States 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CoO. Madison Ave. 


New York Citv 
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Renovations and Refurbishings 


N° revival at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season could possibly create such a 
stir as the news of the revival of the house itself. 
For fifty years—since it was built, in fact—the 
old building has been literally and figuratively 
gathering dust and the only renovation ever given 
it has had as much effect as the proverbially in- 
efficient feather duster swished carelessly over the 
surface of a cluttered room. 

Only half of the $600,000 mortgage raised by 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Com- 
pany is to be used this year, which means that the 
chief improvements will be in the spot where the 
need is most pressing—the electrical system. 
Certain house-cleanings and refurbishings out 
front will, however, make it clear enough to the 
patrons that modernization is in the air. 

Next year will bring the further improvements 
for which there will not be time before this season 
opens in December. 

Lest patrons misunderstand the move which is 
to bring a new lease of life to the antiquated 
structure, Paul D. Cravath, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Opera Association, stated 
that no part of the funds for maintaining opera 
performances is to be used in this venture. The 
entire responsibility is assumed by the Real Estate 
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Company which rents the building to the associa- 
tion. Whether they were brought to it by des- 
peration or not (since news accounts have pointed 
out that the building had recently been condemned 
after an investigation by the new fire prevention 
authorities) the real estate company may have in 
mind one of two possibilities. Either the Metro- 
politan will be so pleased with its freshened sur- 
roundings that it will never move out of them as 
long as it continues to exist, or, if it should go, 
the real estate company will have a modern build- 
ing to tempt some other enterprise—a temptation 
that would have had no force with the building in 
its present condition. 


T any rate, the ambitious project is a hopeful 
sign of the times. Our musical equipment 
has fallen far behind the trend of up-to-dateness 
in every other “amusement” field. Quite in line 
is the remodeling of the stage for the presentation 
of operas at the Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York. Although the equipment was 
already adequate for symphony concerts, the 
scope is now broadened, so that programs of al- 
most any type may be given when the Stadium 
directors believe that a strictly symphonic diet is 
no longer palatable—as they seem to believe this 
season. 

While the modernization bee is in several other 
bonnets, it might be a good plan to do something 
about the ventilation in Carnegie Hall. Recent 
renovations of that venerable structure did not 
take into account the fact that, as one reviewer 
put it, “the air on Sunday is the same as it was on 
Thursday.” <A hallowed atmosphere may be ex- 
cellent theoretically, but when it is so hallowed 
that it induces sleep and consequently numbs the 
mind, it is not conducive to the end and aim 
of musical performances—a mental and spiritual 
appreciation. 
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Griggs 

Marion Talley, Who Was Soloist Recently at the Fifteenth 

District Rotary Convention Barbecue at Bartlesville, Okla., 

Found Time to Visit Indian Braves While Filling the Engage- 

ment. Miss Talley Is Shown with Chief Made Lock of the 

Pawnee Tribe on Her Right, and John Nowac of the Same 
Tribe, on Her Left 


Johnson—The degree of Doctor of Music was 
bestowed last month upon Hall Johnson, founder and 
conductor of the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, by the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, of which he is a 
former student. 


Mischakoff—The most recent happy possessor of 
a Stradivarius violin is Mischa Mischakoff, con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, who has pro- 
cured an instrument by the great Cremona master. 
he violin is known as the “Adam” Stradivarius and 
is dated 1714. 


Argentina—At a special performance in Paris 
under the auspices of La Presse Latine, La Argen- 
tina received a gold laurel wreath which, in the 
words of the spokesman presenting it, “served as 
the expression of unanimous appreciation and ad- 
miration due to Beauty in its highest manifestation.” 


Bori—In recognition of her enterprise in promot- 
ing the continuation of grand opera in this country, 
as well as of her artistic achievements, Lucrezia Bori 
has been presented with a silver loving cup by the 
boys of the Northeast High School in Philadelphia. 
The cup is inscribed: “To America’s Leading So- 
prano.” 


Leps—For the third time in the 170 years of its 
existence, Brown University has conferred the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music. The recipient was 
Wassili Leps, conductor of the Providence Sym- 
phony. The only other musicians to have been so 
honored are Walter Damrosch and Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. 


Toscanini—The manuscript of Debussy’s Prélude 
a l’Aprés-midi d'un Faune was presented by Mme. 
Ganna Walska to Arturo Toscanini as a tribute of 
appreciation after he had conducted four Paris con- 
certs in memory of the late Walter Straram. The 
programs were given with the Orchestre Symphon- 
ique, of which Mme. Walska is patron. 


Rachmaninoff—Forced by ill health to cancel 
several of his American engagements last February, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, who has been recuperating in 
Switzerland, has recovered sufficiently to work on 
new piano compositions which he plans to play on 
his forthcoming tour of the United States. He is 
occupying the chateau which he started building last 
summer on Lake Lucerne near Triebschen, the house 
occupied by Wagner. Mr. Rachmaninoff planned all 
the landscape gardening himself, as well as much 
of the interior. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musicat America for July, 1914 





Twenty Years Ago, Prominent Musicians Went to Dessau to Hear the World Premiere of 

Christian Sinding's Opera, Der Heilige Berg. Left to Right: Mrs. Howard Wells, Mme. Sinding, 

Frank King Clark, Mrs. Clark, Mr. Wells, Louis Bachner, Tina Lerner, Mr. Sinding in Front, With 

George Hamlin Directly Behind Him, Arthur Shattuck, to Whom the Opera Was Dedicated. 
and a Friend of Mme. Sinding's 


Quelle Merveille! 


An experiment in wireless tele- 
phony last week was successful in 
sending a phonographic recording 
of Caruso’s voice to vessels leaving 
New York harbor and to wireless 
operators all along the Jersey coast 
and as far as Philadelphia. 

1914 


The Toe-bone of the Ichthyosaurus 

It is an easy task to construct the 
personality of Elgar from his com- 
positions; indeed, a man of keen 
perceptions could write his bio- 
graphy from his scores. 


Not Just Swelled Head? 


The peculiar shape of a music- 
ian’s head is due, Dr. Sohn believes, 
to be the gradual expansion of the 
sound-centre in the conformation 
of his skull. 

1914 
These Poverty-Stricken Musicians 

Richard Strauss, who, according 
to accepted report, received $62,500 
for the publishing rights of Rosen- 
kavalier, is said to have drawn in 
performing fees and royalties, as 
much as $420,000 for Salome. 

1914 


ASSEMBLY IS HELD BY COLORADO CLUBS 


Canon City Scene of Annual Con- 
vention — Skyline Bowl Is 
Dedicated 


Canon City, Cotro., July 10.—The 
Colorado Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. F. Frankenberg, president, held 
its thirteenth annual convention here 
on June 12, 13 and 14, and elected the 
following officers: Mrs. Edward S. Zell, 
president; B. Ruth Goetz, Mrs. Louise 
Wood Edwards and Alvaretta Enman, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Frances Pond, 
corresponding secretary; Frances Hei- 
zer, recording secretary; Mrs. Lottie 
Prichard, treasurer. 

Guests of honor were Mrs. John 
\lexander Jardine, president of the Na- 
tional Federation; Mrs. Fred Reiter, 
Canon City, district president ; and Karl 
Jorn, tenor, of Denver, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Headquarters were 
in the Canon Hotel, and the Baptist 
Church, 

At the opening of the Skyline Bowl 
on the first day, visitors were greeted 
by Lee Blackwell. The musical program 
included Wagner arias and songs by 
Brahms, sung by Mr. Jorn with Gladys 
Knowles Wardwell as accompanist, and 
excerpts from The Messiah, presented 
under the baton of Novus Reed by the 
Canon City Choral Club, the Colorado 


Springs Ladies Chorus and members of 
federated clubs throughout the state. 
Mary Ford, soprano, and Mr. Jorn were 
soloists. 


Varied Schedule Arranged 


Among those heard in other pro- 
grams were the Colorado Springs 
Ladies Chorus under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles Edwards, and Eugene 
Dash, pianist, of Denver. A _ choral 
demonstration was given by Mrs. Helen 
Olin Roberts of Denver with her own 
chorus. Junior Day was under the di- 
rection of leadership of Mrs. Louise 
Wood Edwards, state junior counselor. 

Ralph Wann was toastmaster at the 
banquet. Taking part in the musical 
program were Jean Dickenson, colora- 
tura soprano, Denver; Mrs. Roscoe 
Kelly, soprano, Grand Junction; Mrs. 
Dorothy Wells Whittaker, ’cellist, Colo- 
rado Springs; and Robert Gross, violin- 
ist, Pueblo. 

Giapys K. WarDWELL 





New England Conservatory Elects 

30STON, July 10.—The trustees of the 
New England Conservatory have elected 
Philip Ray Allen, president, succeeding 
the late Edwin P. Brown; Pierpont L. 
Stackpole, vice-president, and John R. 
Macomber, treasurer. W. J. P. 
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_ Jean de Reszke, the Tenor Idol 


(Continued from page 11) 
added exquisite singing, hence hers was 
“an assumption from first to last super- 
lative.” 

But is not Mr. Klein in error when 
he states flatly, on page 159, that Jean 
de Reszke and Calvé never sang to- 
gether in Carmen? There are several 
references in Miss Leiser’s book to the 
Carmens in which both appeared, and 
she quotes a letter from Calvé to Jean 
(page 167) in which Calvé says that 
without Jean’s Don José her Italian 
Carmen would seem to her a dismal 
failure. 

Turning to Miss Leiser’s well-con- 
structed and keenly interesting bi- 
ography of Jean de Reszke, the reader 
will find considerable amplification of 
material embraced in the later chapters 
of Mr. Klein’s long survey. Though 
Jean is her protagonist, she deals ex- 
tensively also with his brother Edouard, 
who, though younger than Jean, 
achieved a pronounced success several 
years earlier, having no such dubious 
transformation of voice to make as had 
his tenor elder. Before Edouard, the 
sister, Josephine, was high in favor as 
an opera singer, particularly in Paris. 
Another brother, Victor, was said to 
have the best voice of a family of sing- 
ers; but he refused to study, maintain- 
ing that the family contained enough 
crazy ones. They were aristocrats and 
well-to-do, these de Reszkes. Victor 
was content to be socially popular and 
to bask in the reflected glories of his 
songful relatives. 

One wraith the book would seem to 
lay at the start, though some will go on 
to the end of time quoting Cotogni or 
George Bernard Shaw to the 
that Jean de Reszke was “a pushed-up 


effect 


baritone.” The same thing was said 
with perhaps more justification, of 
Caruso. A playful scribe in London, 


mindful of the early baritone days ot 
Lauritz Melchior, recently referred to 
that Wagnerian tenor as “a pushed-up 
bass.” Quotations from reviews written 
of de Reszke in his baritone days—the 
days when he sang under the name ot 
Signor di Reschi—show the critics im 
agreement that this was no baritone but 
a tenor who was singing out of his 
normal range. A fact too commonly 
forgotten is that Jean de Reszke made 
his tenor debut in Madrid almost imme- 
diately after he ceased singing as a 
baritone and not after a long retire 
ment. The retirement came when he 
found he was a failure. Discouraged, 
he quit the stage and traveled about 
Europe for several years with Josephine 
and Edouard, studying only intermitted- 
ly with Sbriglia. But he had sung tenor 
roles as early as 1879, five years before 
his tenor career (as the world remem- 
bers it) began in Paris in 1884. It was 
then that he was impressed, against his 
better judgment, into creating the tenor 
part in Hérodiade 

What was it that made Jean de 
Reszke the glamorous figure with whom 
no subsequent tenor ever could be com- 
pared, save Caruso, and he in one as- 
pect only, that of naked beauty of voice? 
Was it the quality of his tone and the 
beauty of its production? Since the ad- 
vent of Caruso, the tendency has been 
to belittle the de Reszke voice. Yet, 
over and over, contemporary 
spoke of its charm, its pathos, its 
heroic ring. De Reszke “got” people— 
he did not merely impress them with 
his artistry and his intelligence—he sent 
shivers down their spines, as Caruso 
did. There was passion in his singing, 
though he knew the value of restraint. 


reviews 


The greatest weight of testimony 
would seem to establish that it was not 
a phenomenal voice, but it must have 
been both a very winning voice and a 
very expressive one to have moved 
every type of listener as it did. 

The sound of a voice is difficult to 
describe. No one who has written about 
de Reszke’s—and Miss Leiser quotes 
men who had a rare command of words 
—has passed on a recognizable picture. 
As de Reszke made no phonograph 
records (save one wax cylinder in the 
possession of the British royal family) 
the tonal quality of this tenor is pecu- 
liarly indefinite for all save those who 
can recall it personally. Perhaps the 
term “silver,” as distinguished from the 
description of “golden” for Caruso, 
gives an inkling. The word was used 
often for de Reszke, the other, it would 
seem, very rarely. 

Jean Was the Great Lover 


Granting the passion as well as the 
exceptional artistry of de Reszke’s sing- 
ing, granting also his _ scrupulous 
musicianship and his skill as an actor, 
his ability to identify himself with equal 
conviction in roles as different as 
Romeo and Siegfried, Raoul and Tris- 
tan, Le Cid and Werther, the success of 
Jean de Reszke rested on yet another 
quality or characteristic which an equal- 
ly great artist and singer might readily 
have lacked. He was the great lover. 
Moreover, he was the great lover in 
an era of matinee idols, when to be the 
lover was to be adored. 

Jean de Reszke made no outstanding 
success, it would seem, in any such 
character part as Eleazar in La Juive, 
which was one of the finest achieve- 
ments of Caruso. Caruso was no lover. 
He was out of his element as Faust or 
Don José. For many opera-goers, 
through at least half of Jean’s tenor 
career, Jean was Roméo and Roméo 
was Jean. When he turned to Wagner 
(with or without the compulsion of 
George Bernard Shaw) he remained the 
great lover. He was, as he worded it in 
an inscription given an admirer, “Ro- 
lristan.” 

Though Edouard towered above him, 
Jean was six feet tall and he knew how 
to capitalize his looks, quite as well as 
he knew how to sing and how to act. 
Miss Leiser lets us in on what may 
have been the real secret of why Jean, 
a master of all that goes to make an 
aristocratic vocal art, would not sing in 
concert. He needed, not so much the 
tootlights and costumes of opera, but 
some one to sing to—the lover to the 
beloved. 


meéeo bec« me 


some reticences in Miss 
Leiser’s book, particularly as to Mme. 
She deals at length with 
lean’s teaching days and incorporates 
in the volume an article by Walter 
Johnstone-Douglas on de Reszke’s Prin- 
ciples of Singing and another by Rachel 
Morton on De Reszke as Teacher. 
[hese show him to have been as much 
a detailist in his work with his pupils 
as he was a detailist on the stage in his 
treatment of an air or a role. Endless 
controversies could be waged about such 
advice to a pupil as that to “pinch the 


There are 


de Reszke. 


uvula with the tonsils,” but to what 
end? Jean de Reszke, the teacher, 
1uch as he was loved by those closest 
him, could add nothing to (or for 
matter, seriously impair) the 
luminous career of the singer whose re- 


tirement—unconnected though the two 
events may have been—coincided with 
the emergence of the new star of Enrico 
 aruso. 
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DeLamarter Gives 


Novelties in Concerts 


at Century of Progress 





Eric DeLamarter, Associate Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, Which Gives Daily Con- 
certs at A Century of Progress 


Cuicaco, July 10.—The introduction 
of novelties is part of the schedule 
planned by Eric DeLamarter for con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony he con- 
ducts at Swift’s Bridge of Service, A 
Century of Progress. “Some are new 
compositions which look good in manu- 
script,” Mr. DeLamarter “Some 
have had hearings elsewhere than in 
Chicago, and some will be absolute 
novelties. 

“The fact that we play over water 
may make a difference in the class of 


Says. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1934 


music chosen. At Orchestra Hall, 
where the atmosphere is dry, we keep 
bowls of water under the bass viols 
in the storage room so that they will 
not fall to pieces. Now the reverse— 
too much water—is our problem. 
What the effect will be we will only 
learn by experience.” 





ENGEL RESIGNS POST 


To Be President of G. Schirmer—Strunk 
Succeeds Him as Music Chief 
of Library of Congress 


Carl Engel, for thirteen years chief 
of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress, has resigned his post as 
of June 30 to become president of G. 
Schirmer, Inc. W. Oliver Strunk, for 
six years Mr. Engel’s assistant, suc- 
ceeds him. Mr. Engel received a let- 
ter from Herbert Putnam, librarian ot 
Congress, accepting his resignation, ex- 
pressing the library’s regret. It is un- 
derstood from Mr. Putnam's letter that 
Mr. Engel will be honorary consultant 
in musicology to the library and that 
his advice will be sought in the policies 
of the Music Division as a member of 
the committee under the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation. 


A Correction 


In reporting the Dresden recital debut 
of Helen Reynolds in the May 25th 
issue of Musica America, the article 
read “Otto Schafer, flutist,” whereas 
Herr Schafer, who is a member of the 
Dresden Opera’s conducting staff, acted 
as accompanist for the singer. The 
Nur Tropfen, seven brief posthumous 
string quartets by Theodor Kirchner, 
which were played, were erroneously 
listed as for voice and string quartet. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MUSIC FEATURED AT 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


DeLamarter and Kolar Give Free 
Concerts to Interested 
Throngs 


Cuicaco, July 10—Symphonic music 
is proving one of the major attractions 
of the 1934 Century of Progress. The 
Chicago Symphony under its associate 
conductor, Eric DeLamarter, opened a 
ten weeks’ season at the Swift Bridge 
of Service on July 1. Two weeks previ- 
ously the Detroit Symphony, under 
Victor Kolar, started a twelve weeks’ 
series at the Ford Symphony Gardens. 
Both orchestras give two free concerts 
each day. The attendance is usually 
capacity and the interest shown in the 
programs proves the mistakes made by 
the directors of the exposition in ex- 
cluding music from their original plans 
for the Century of Progress. 

Mr. Kolar’s lists have embraced 2 
wide variety ranging from musical 
comedy and popular favorites to full- 
length symphomes. Mr. DeLamarter’s 
programs have been slightly ‘more ec- 
lectic but have generally avoided heavi- 
er items 

American Music Featured 


American music was featured on his 
programs of July 4 and 5. Works heard 
ncluded Deems Taylor's Through the 


Looking Glass, John Alden Carpenter's 
\dventures in a Perambulator, Sower- 
ws Set of Four and Irish Washer- 
woman arrangement, Felix Borowski’s 
symphonic poem, Youth, Schelling’s 


Sanders’s Hillbilly, 
American Patrol, Powell's 


he Victory 
Meacham’s 


Natchez-on-the-Hill and Stock’s Sym- 
phonic Waltz Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony was also given. (Guest con- 


later share the baton with 


ductors will 
Mr. DeLamarter, the first of these be- 
Tr 


ing Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic. 

ave Thompson, blind pianist, gave 
his annual recital in Fullerton Hall on 
June 12, again demonstrating the amaz- 
ing sureness 


f his technique and very 
narked individuality 


Marcie A. McLeop 


OPERA AT HIPPODROME 
SUDDENLY DISCONTINUED 
Amato Resigns as Artistic Director and 
Salmaggi Returns—Treouble with 
Union Brings Termination 
The resignation of Pasquale Amato 
aS artistic director of the Hippodrome 
National Opera Company im June was 
followed, after a few days in which no 
performances were given, by a reorgan- 


Chicago Grand Opera Company under 
the direction of Alfredo Salmaggi. On 
July 3 the season was discontinued, ow- 


ing to a disagreement with the Mu- 
sicians’ Union over the question of 
salaries 


Lescaut, which had 
New York in some 
years, was presented on June 14 with 
Santa Bicndo, Giuseppe Radaelli and 
Alfredo Conti in the cast. Margaret 
Cobb, Canadian soprano, made a suc- 
cessful debut in Rigoletto. Other works 
heard during Mr. Amato’s regime were 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Mignon, La 
Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Conductors were Giuseppe 
Alberto Baccolini and 


Puccini's Manon 
not been heard in 


Gioconda. 
Pagliacci 
Bamboschek. 
Carlo Ghedini. 
Mr. Salmaggi 


on June 23 with 


celebrated his 
Aida. Otello, 


return 
under 


the baton of Cesare Sodero, had a new 
tenor, Pedro Lafuente, as an effective 
Moor. Mr. Sodero also conducted Car- 
men. Tannhauser was conducted by 
Harry Ladek. 

Artists prominent in the course of 
both series included Anna Leskaya, An- 
nunciata Garrotto, Thalia Sabanieeva, 
Charlotte Ryan, Anna Hamlin, Bruna 
Castagna, Louise Caselotti, Edward 
Abano, Carl Schiffeler, George Sand- 
ern, Caterina Jarboro, Ralph Errolle, 
Giuseppi Radaelli, Pasquale Ferrara, 
Bernardo De Muro, Lawrence Power, 
Claudio Frigerio and George Fassnacht. 


WASHINGTON ENJOYS 
OUTDOOR CONCERTS 


Service Bands Provide Most Of 
National Capital’s Summer 





Music 
WasuHincTon, July 10—With the 
coming of summer, aside from the 


faithful schedules of the United States 
Service bands, the weekly festival en- 
tertainments at the Sylvan Theatre and 
the monthly concerts provided by the 
Pan-American Union, there is little 
activity among musicians. 

One of the exceptions was the recital 
given in late June by the young duo- 
pianists, Otto Schlaaff and _ Robert 
Riotte, whom Albert Joseph Milans 
presented to invited guests. Mr. Milans 
is a baritone, who has been studying 
with Frank La Forge and has opened a 
studio in Kenwood, where he proposes 
to introduce not his pupils but artists 
worthy of recognition. Messrs. Schlaaff 
and Riotte are a meritorious team, ex- 
cellently matched in technique and 
unanimous in interpretation. Precision 
and poesy were the traits of a program 
in which unfamiliar pieces by Bax, 
Busoni, Casella and Helen Thomas 
counterbalanced items from the stand- 
ird repertoire. 

Army Band Opens Festival 

The summer festival series began on 
June 13, with a concert by the Army 
Band, directed by Capt. William J]. 
Stannard, and the Washington Gypsy 
Chorus. of which Robert Frederick 
Freund is leader. A large audience, as- 
sembled on the sloping greensward at 
the base of the Washington Monument, 
enjoyed particularly the picturesque 
camp-fire singing of the costumed 
chorus. 

A week later the Sylvan Theatre was 
occupied by the Zalipsky Opera Club, 
presenting two acts of Kalman’s Die 
Czardas Fuerstin, and a ballet entertain- 
ment by students of the Bekefi-Dele- 
porte Institute of the Dance. The third 
festival event was a performance by 
the Estelle Wentworth Opera Group of 
The Bohemian Girl, which went much 
better al fresco than it had at the previ- 
ous staging in Roosevelt High School. 

rhe June concert of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, given by the Marine Band 
under the direction of Capt. Taylor 
Branson, had as soloist the Mexican 
tenor, Francisco Tortolero. As usual, 
the program was devoted to Latin 
\merican music, with the exception of 
a medley of Stephen Foster’s melodies 
arranged by Luis Guzman of the Marine 
Band personnel. The Aztec Garden 
was thronged with guests. 

Returning from his European engage- 
ments, Dr. Hans Kindler spent a day 
in Washington recently conferring with 
George Gaul, personnel manager of the 
National Symphony. He is now taking 
a vacation with his family on the 
Rhode Island coast. 

Ray C. B. Brown 
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NEW SERIES OPENED 
BY N. Y. ORCHESTRA 


Sokoloff Leads First Events in 
Natural Auditorium for 
Capacity Crowds 


Weston, Conn., July 11—The whip- 
poor-wills piped again at Music Hill on 
July 6, ushering in the second season 
of symphonic concerts played by the 
New York Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor. A brilliant, capacity audi- 
ence of 2,000 music-lovers, including 
representatives from the world of mu- 
sic, drama, arts and letters, lured by the 
utter uniqueness of the al fresco setting 
and the great artistic success of last 
vear’s series, took the rewarding jour- 
ney to greet conductor and orchestra 
who in one short year have come to fill 
completely a hitherto aching void in the 
county's summer activities. 

Fine program-builder that he is, Mr. 
Sokoloff had a musical treat in store 
and the program from its very begin- 
ning advanced from high-light to high- 
light in almost fabulous progression. 

The opening measures of von Weber's 
panoramic Overture to Euryanthe, 
gaining new effectiveness by locale of 
performance, immediately revealed the 
orchestra as a finer body than it was 
last season. A different arrangement 
of instruments has given the entire or- 
chestral texture a richer tonal value, 
while an extension of the orchestral 
shell has added definitely to acoustical 
properties, sending out the tone to the 
farthest patrons. 

Mr. Sokoloff put devoted effort and 
height and breadth of conception into 
the reading of César Franck’s Sym- 
phony, the work emerging in all of its 
nobility and emotional dignity. The 
sptendid playing of the orchestra and 
the sensitive musicianship of its con 
ductor came in for eager appreciation. 

Alfven’s Swedish rhapsody, Midsum 
mer Wake, received its first local hear- 
ing. Mr. Sokoloff and his orchestra 
projected the full flavor of the music 
In inimitable fashion Mr. Sokoloff pref- 
aced the playing of Rabaud’s La Pro- 
cession Nocturne with explanatory re- 
marks concerning the work, also heard 
here for the first time. 

A wealth of changing color and ex- 
citing rhythmic impulse characterized 
the orchestra’s playing of the barbaric 
splendors of the Borodin Polovetzian 
Dances, and brought an enthusiastically) 
applauding audience to its feet. Mr. 
Sokoloff was called to the podium time 
and again, sharing tributes with the men. 

Another capacity audience attended 
the July 10 concert and despite the 
chilly evening found genuine pleasure 
in the varied program. Opening with 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, which 
was given a nicely proportioned read- 
ing, the concert found its high mark 
in Mr. Sokoloff’s epical performance 
of the Brahms Fourth Symphony, set 
forth in all the poetry and drama of the 
immortal score, the haunting loveliness 
of the Andante and the towering mag- 
nificence of the Finale achieving their 
full utterance. 

Other items were the ever-popular 
and tuneful Tales from the Vienna 
Woods by Johann Strauss and the In- 
troduction to Moussorgsky’s Khovan- 
china. Mr. Sokoloff infused Gliére’s 
Russian Sailor Dance, from The Red 
Poppy, with much color and vitality. 

It is heartening to know that through 
the efforts of the Fairfield County Mu- 
sic Association and its hard-working 
committee, these symphonic concerts 
are made possible for another season. 

Ratpu Lycett 
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STRIKING RECITALS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


OPEN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eastman School, Rochester, Includes 
Recitals in Schedule 


RocHESTER, July 10.— Summer ses- 
sions of the Eastman School of Music 
opened on June 25, to continue until 
July 28. In addition to the regular 
faculty, Ella Mason Ahearn of New 
York, guest, gives instruction im piano 
class teaching. Artists scheduled for 
recitals are Mr. and Mrs. Allison Mc- 
Kown, Max Landow, Harold Gleason, 
Ernestine Klinzing, Dorothy Gillette 
Scott, Alexander Leventon and George 
Mc Nabb. 

Three graduation programs of the 
school year contained new works played 
by the Rochester Civic Orchestra under 
the baton of Dr. Howard Hanson. These 


compositions were by Gail Kaubsk, 
Jerome P. Davidson, Russell Baum 
Gardner Read, Wayne Barlow, Kem 


Kennan, Carl Wirth, Walter Mouram 
Frederick Woltmann, Donald Liddell 
David Diamond and Steven Barrett 
Those taking part were George Wilsor 
Evelyn Cole, Richard Swingly, Inez 
Harvuot, Phyllis Farrar, Mary Jame 
Miller, Donald Sandifur, Alice George 
and Arlene Walton. 

Esther Schure, violimist, was 
with the Rochester Civie Orchestra m 
a recent concert. M. E. W 


So)ors! 


CLEVELAND GROUP FETED 


String Quartet Celebrates Its Fifteenth 
Anniversary 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—Members of the 
Cleveland String Quartet, Joseph Fuchs 
Rudolph Ringwall, Carlton Cooley and 
Victor de Gomez, who are players w 
the Cleveland Orchestra, were enter 
tained in honor of the ensemble’s hi 
teenth anniversary at the home Mia 
and Mrs. Frank H. Ginn. The quartet 
was organized in 1919, by Nikolai Soko- 
loff, then conductor of the orchestra 
who was for two seasons its first viola 
ist. 

A brochure contains a concise history 
of the quartet, a survey of the various 
changes in personnel, biographica 
sketches of its members, a list of cit 
in which it has played, assisting artists 
who have appeared with it and a list 
all works performed. Among the Ame 
ican composers represented are: | 
Bloch, Cecil Burleigh, Carlton Cooley 
Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell 
Percy Grainger, Charles Martin Loeff- 
ler, Quincy Porter, Beryl Rubinstem 
and Arthur Shepherd 


" 
, 





Goldman Band Opens Outdoor Series 


The seventeenth consecutive series 01 
outdoor concerts by the Goldman Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor 
was opened in Central Park on the 
evening of June 20. An audience esti 
mated at 20,000 which included Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, heard a pro- 
gram which began with The 
Spangled Banner and included peces 
by Vaughan Williams, Goldmark, 
Sibelius, Wagner, Hadley and others 
Del Staigers, cornetist, was solotst m 


»tar- 


Bellstedt’s Italian Fantasia and was 
compelled to give an encore. The com 
certs are sponsored by Mrs. Damiel 


Guggenheim in memory of her husband 
Ravel Appointed Director of Fontaime- 
bleau School 


Paris, July 5.—Maurice Ravel has 
been appointed director of the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music by the 
French Minister of Fine Arts, to smc- 
ceed Charles Marie Widor, who has 
retired. 


Seletsis. Cherus and Dance Pro- 


grams Held Attention In 
Califernia City 


Sax Feranxctsco, July 10. — Alix 
Young Maruochess, viola and viola 
damore player, who is touring the 
COMMITY Um am aute-caravan, giving con- 
certs em route, was heard recently in an 
imterestimg recital of old and mew music 


at the Women’s City Club. Ralph 
Lamsiew was her accompanist. 

The Sam Frametsco Opera Ballet 
School gawe wuts secomd annual program 


m the War Memorial Opera House on 
Jume &. umder the auspices of the Wo- 


mens Commttee of the Sam Francisco 
Opera Association Adolph Bolm’s 
Chomeowe raph for Messoloffs Iron 
Foundry was repeated from last year's 
pnow Tal uiso the choreodrama to 
Hemry Exchinemm'’s Chimese Legend. The 
witstandime mew presentation was Pat- 
™, am ¢ms e¢ mumber m which 
POOMIe TCA ngeures. were evolved 
thromghh effective use of lwmimous rib- 
LOMS. Am mmpressive number was the 
Lamemt to Bach's Preimde No. 8 Clare 
anche, Ireme Isham and Irene Flyzik 
were the performers. One of the 
mayo mambers was Hyde Park Satire, 
reated amd mterpreted by [ris de Luce 
™ WwW Dn she esque i » Soap-be xX OTra- 
Oniher performers were Maclovia 
Ruz mutt: Romamotf, and, of course, 
Lol mpaniments were 
Slee rchestra under (ae 
xm & , scha WVerssi, and a 
amo jplawe harles Cooper and 

t ery 
Russia Simgs, a lecture-recital, was 
bert Rappaport, tenor, and 
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Dr. Alexis F. Kall, expositor in the 
Jewish Community Centre. Charles 
Myers accompanied. 

An unusual concert of music of 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was 
given by the San Francisco Cantoria 
under the Rev. Jean Ribeyron in the 
Community Playhouse. The program 
included secular as well as sacred mu- 
sic. The a cappella singing was admir- 
able. 

John Critchfield, composer-pianist, 
and Melina Wake, soprano, aided by 
Blanche Chappelle, accompanist, gave a 
recital recently at the California Club. 

Marjorie M, FIsHER 





Westport Playhouse Produces Chimes 
of Normandy 


Westport, Conn., July 10. — The 
Chimes of Corneville opened the season 
of the Country Playhouse on July 2. 
The success of Die Fledermaus at the 
atmospheric red-barn theatre last sea 
son, which later ran on Broadway under 
the title of Champagne Sec, prompted 
Lawrence Langner to exhume Plan- 
quette’s Chimes of Normandy, employ 
\rthur Guiterman to modernize the 
lwrics, Lina Abarbanell to stage the pro- 
duction, and engage George Meader, 
Lucy Monroe, Helen Ford and Woods 
Miller to sing the leading roles. The re 
sult was a well-mounted and prettily 
sung version of the famous old operetta 
that brought nostalgic memories of a 
by-gone era. 

Later in the season Mr. Langner will 
present a modern novelty, America 
Dances, with music by Vernon Duke 
and incidental dances by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman. R. L. 











lf | were asked, 


to study with him. 





A LETTER TO LAZAR S. 


SAMOILILOFE 


Teacher of World-Famous Singers 


“With whom shall | 
study voice?” | would say Samoiloff. 
Why? Because his teaching is based on 
sound, sensible laws. Because he makes it 
all wery simple and clear. 
brings about progress in amazingly short 
time. Because he has produced great sing- 
ers and because his pupils show remark- 
able development and are happy in their 
work. He showed me fundamentals | had 
overlooked for years and helped me make 
quick, definite advancement. It is a joy 


Signed: NELSON EDDY 


ad 


Because he 


May 14, 1934 


Studios 
610 So. Van Ness Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Stadium Concerts and Opera Attract 


(Continued from page 3) 
ness, included in his next remark the 
assurance that the best music would be 
provided for music lovers, even if they 
did not like him. He was cheered and 
given an ovation, deservedly. A. 


Samson Inaugurates Opera 


Following the successful presentation 
of opera at the Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia during last summer’s sea- 
son by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Saint-Saéns’s Biblical opera, Samson 
and Delilah was given on Friday eve- 
ning, June 29, as the first of a series 
of operas to be included in the summer 
season of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony at the Lewisohn Stadium. 

‘The conductor was Alexander Small- 
ens, under whom the performances im 
Philadelphia out of doors were given 
last season and are again being present- 
ed this year. There was a large audi- 
ence, which manifested considerable 
pleasure in the proceedings, though it 
cannot be said that there were out- 
bursts of frenzied enthusiasm. Samson, 
despite its several very popular arias 
and stirring choruses, is not an opera 
to prompt this kind of approval. It has 
already begun to show its age. Its lack 
of action makes it pretty dull. One 
understands readily why it has often 
been produced as an oratorio. 

This is not the first time that opera 
has been undertaken at the Stadium. 
Several performances were given in the 
early years of this summer music enter 
prise, but the stage was not found 
practicable then for operatic purposes 
Not only has the stage been altered 
for the better since then and the gen- 
eral acoustics improved, but much has 
been learned about giving open-air 
performances. Compared with indoor 
opera they will always leave something 
to be desired. But one can only have 
words of praise for the manner in 
which this opera was staged, the ex- 
cellence of the settings, notably, the 
first scene of Act III, the costumes and 
appointments. The choral part was 
sung by members of the Metropolitan 
Operas chorus, the dancers were under 
Rita de Leporte’s direction, the bac- 
chanale danced by her and Arthur Ma- 
honey. The orchestra, considering that 
few of its members had ever played 
this music, did exceedingly well. To 





Prestige 


Today the musician must have a more 
intensive and comprehensive musical edu- 
cation than ever before. It is necessary 
for recognition or prestige. It is im- 
perative for acceptance in teaching. 

Our faculty of artist-teachers assures 
experienced and correct training in every 
branch of music. 


As an integral part of a large Uni- 
versity, academic as well as musical 
courses are available to music students. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. DEGREES NATION- 
ALLY RECOGNIZED. 


Fall Semester September 17 


For descriptive literature write, 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, Dean 
School of Music 


DePAUL 
UNIVERSITY 


Room 306 64 East Lake Chicago 











Mr. Smallens high praise for his very 
musical amd, at tumes, authoritative 
treatment of the score. He showed 
himself an experienced and able opera- 
tic conductor. 
Principals Scere Saccess 

Che principals were almost al] known 
to us. Margaret Matzemamer’s Delilah 
is a distinguished artistic comception. 
Only im some of her high tomes did she 
fall short of her own memorable stand- 
ard when she sang this role at the 
Metropolitan. Paul Althouse’s Samson 
was brilliantly amd well acted; 
especially impressive was his sceme im 


<7" 


the mill A mewoomer was Harold 
Kravitt, bass, who has sumg m Ger- 
many. He made a deep mmpression as 
the Old Hebrew. His voice ts sonor- 
ous and vital As the High Priest 
Alfredo Gandolfi was adequate as to 
voice and impressive im makeup and 
acting. Abimelech is mo role for that 


fine artist Louis D'Angelo. The small 
roles were ably sung by Lodovico Oli- 
viero, Albert Mahler and Ralph Magels- 
sen. Alexander D. Puglia was stage 
manager. 

There can be mo doubt that the audi- 
ence would have enjoyed the opera far 
more had it beem sung im English m- 
stead of im several wareties of French. 
The time must come for opera m En- 
glish. Now is as good a tume as any to 
begin with operas that are fairly popu- 
lar and for large and less specialized 


audiences 

The performance, without a prompt- 
er, demonstrated that ammoymg en- 
cumbrance $ mo lomger mecessary. 


save the 


Everything moved smoothly 
} pulley ar- 


curtain, with its 

rangement, which cam be. and should be 

recited without delay There was a 

repetition on the evening of June 30. 
\ W._K 





Orchestral Pregrams Enjeyed 





Ram drove the comeert mdoors om the 
second might, June 27, whem the program 
included Schumamms Rhemsh Symphom 
and a first performance m New York 
Carlos OChavez’s Smmjomm de Antigoma, a 
blend i modern hanrmmomes and cilassx 
themes. Russian mmusac, inchodimg Rimsk 
Korsakoff'’s Schéhérazade and two Borodin 
works, were played om the mght preced 
mg Samson ¢ hia, amd th ght 
following, Mr acted a ta 
kovsky-Wagner program whoch was thor- 
mughly enjoved br a large crowd Tw 
Beethoven swmphomes the Seventh and 
Eroica, were the unores of the Jr 2 
concert, and ram caused cancellation on 
July 3 


Native Werks Delight om July 4 


Three Americam works (five. if the Star- 
Spangled Bammer amd Somsa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever are coumtted umd ome 
French workmansiup bot American msptra- 
tion, enlivened the program for the Fourth 
of Julv—a date dedicated, m recent years 
to native compositoms at the Stadium 
Robert Russell Benmett comducted his own 
Concerto Grosso tor damce bamd and svm 
phony orchestra, a first performance 
New York of am ammble satire om theatre 


music, Winch makes effective pomts through 











its clever orchestration rather sketchy 
thematic miaterzal Mr. Itarbe decided 
at rehearsal to play the prano art 
himself, and also comd@ucted from the piano 
bench m the Framoo-Americam Jazz Con- 
certo, an meemom Gal mter pretation 
of Amencan jazz br Jeam Wormer. which 
had ats first Stadiom Brim m Mr 
Bennett’s orchestratiom of excerpts from 
Jerome Kern's Show Boat 

Another Stadrom “first time” was Deems 
Taylor’s Gircus Day, which the composer 
conducted. The omly thoroughly Enropean 
work, the waltzes from Stramuss’s Die Fle- 
dermaus, made a mce comtrast. Jollity was 


the mood prevailing, and the audiemce re 
mn kond 


sponded 


The first soloist of the season, with the 
exception of Mr. Iturbi, was heard on July 
5. Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist, displayed a 
well-grounded technique and _= sensitive 
artistry in Debussy’s Danse Sacrée et Danse 
Profane and in Ravel’s Introduction and 





Robert Russell Bennett, Who Conducted His 

Concerto for Dance Band and Symphony 

Orchestra on Independence Day at the 
Stadium 


\llegro, and was heartily applauded. Mr. 
Iturbi conducted excellent performances oi 
Schubert’s Unfinished and Franck’s Sym- 
phony 


Lohengrin Is Applauded 


The second opera was Lohengrin, given 
m July 6, the repetition held over until 
July 8 because of Saturday’s storms. Mr. 
Smallens again conducted authoritatively, 
vitalizing the production for its out-of-door 
presentation. Frederick Jagel scored heavy 
ily m his first assumption here of the title 
role, his ringing tones and musicianly ap- 
proach winning great favor. Anne Roselle 
was the full-voiced Elsa, singing the role 
with charm and distinction. Cyrena Van 
Gordon was an opulent Ortrud, Chase 
Baromeo made a sonorous and dignified 
King, Carl Schiffeler, who had previously 
sung the role at the Hippodrome, was an 
effective Telramund and Ralph Magelssen 
sang the part of the Herald. 

Full daylight and over-full amplification 
im the first act made for some loss of illu- 
sion, but these defects were remedied, the 
first naturally, the second scientifically. 
during the remainder. A good-sized audi- 
ence made its appreciation manifest on both 
occasions. On Saturday night, Mr. Smal- 
lens conducted the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony and Wagner excerpts in the Great 
Hall of the City College. 


Ninth Symphony Hailed 


The first seasonal performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony marked Mr. 
[turbi's first experience in conducting it 
here, on July 9. It was an admirable per- 
formance for many things, especially its 
fidelity to detail and the creditable care 
with which the conductor molded the vast 
work into a unit. The chorus, that of the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor, 
sang its measures extremely well. 

Soloists were all familiar ones: Nina 
Morgana, soprano; Rose Bampton, con- 
tralto: Paul Althouse, tenor, and Frederic 
Baer, baritone. Their individual and com- 
bined efforts were in the main highly suc- 
cessful, and all four, together with Mr. 
Iturbi, shared many recalls. A_ spirited 
reading of the Leonore Overture No. 3 
prefaced the symphony. The program was 
repeated on July 10 


Negro Opera Company Gives Emperor 
Jones and Cavalleria 


[he Aeolian Opera Association of 
Negro singers opened a New York sea- 
son at Mecca Temple with a double bill, 
Gruenberg’s The Emperor Jones, Jules 
Bledsoe singing the title role, and Caval 
leria Rusticana on June 10, and gave 


repetitions on two successive nights. 
Aldo Franchetti conducted both operas. 
Mr. Bledsoe’s portrayal was brilliant 
and was heartily applauded. Others 
were Thernay Georgi (the only excep- 
tion to the Negro casts), Wallace Mur- 
ray and Fredrik Perry. Abbie Mitchell 
sang Santuzza with telling effect. Edith 
Sewell and Massie Patterson alternated 
as Lola, Todd Duncan and Carl Diton 
as Alfio; Mr. Georgi was Turridu, and 
Charlotte Murray, Lucia. Other operas 
are announced for later presentation. 


BACH FESTIVAL HELD 





Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea 
Gives Four Programs 


Berea, O., July 10.—Four concerts 
on June 8 and 9 made up the annual 
Bach Festival at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege under the direction of Albert Rie- 
menschneider. Programs contained ex- 
cerpts from the Mass in B Minor, the 
Magnificat, cantatas, orchestral works, 
and the motet, Jesu, Priceless Treasure. 

Taking part were the Festival Choir, 
the Festival Orchestra, chamber music 
groups and the Brass Choir. Vocal solo- 
ists were: Mrs. Rexford Babb, Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, Arthur Kraft and 
Clegg Munroe. Mr. Riemenschneider 
conducted the choral music, Carl G. 
Schluer the orchestral works. Chamber 
groups were led by L. N. Kurkdjie, and 
the Brass Choir by Richard Stocker. 

The Conservatory Orchestra was led 
by Mr. Schluer in a concert on May 6, 
the program including music by Masse- 
net, Tchaikovsky and Johann Strauss. 
Harry Levine, violinist, played the 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. 

c. A. 





Isidor Achron Hailed in Paris Recital 


Paris, July 1.—Isidor Achron, pian- 
ist, appeared in recital in the Salle 
Gaveau recently creating a deep impres- 
sion by the excellence of his technical 
equipment and by the striking quality of 
his musicianship. Most impressive were 
Haydn’s Andante and Variations and 
the Liszt Transcription of Bach’s A 
Minor Prelude and Fugue. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, had a per- 
formance both clear and emotional. He 
also played works by Chopin, Borodin, 
Milhaud, Scriabin and Liszt. 





Harriet Cohen Welcomed in Madrid 


Maprip, July 5.—Appearing as solo- 
ist with the Madrid Symphony on April 
10 under the baton of Enrique Fer- 
nandez Arbdés, Harriet Cohen, pianist, 
received a welcome of exceptional cor- 
diality. The applause after her artistic 
performances in Bach’s D Minor Con- 
certo and the Sinfonia Concertante by 
William Walton, having first hearings 
at these concerts, was spontaneous. Mu- 
sic by Brahms, Schumann and Ravel 
was played by the orchestra. 


Marion Rous Made Doctor of Music 


Marion Rous, director of Greenwich 
House Music School, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
last month by the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn. This was the 
only honorary degree conferred for 
achievements in music. Besides her ac- 
tivities at the school, Miss Rous served 
last winter on the Music Advisory 
Committee of the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration under the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The maitre de ballet at the Opera in 
Stockholm, M. J. Algo, has arranged a 
spectacle using music by Dvorak and 
Brahms. 
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Amsterdam Applaud 
phony Conductor at Head of 
Concertgebouw 


AMSTERDAM, HOoLianp, July 5. — 
lwenty-five years almost to the day 
from his first appearance as a boy ’cel- 
list with the Concertgebouw, Hans 
Kindler recently re-appeared on the 
same stage as conductor of the same 
orchestra. 

Dr. Kindler, who is leader of the 
National Symphony in the capital of 
the United States, created a deep im- 
pression by his masterly interpretation 
of a program which included the 
ourth Symphony of Brahms, Sibelius’s 
Finlandia and the Overture to Der 
Freischiitz. In this and other programs 
of the series he was greeted with ova- 
tions. Willem Mengelberg, the regular 
conductor of the orchestra, has an- 
nounced that Dr. Kindler is engaged 
for another series next season. 

Dr. Kindler arrived in New York on 
the Lafayette on July 1. He will be 
guest conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Robin Hood Dell from Aug. 
1 to 5. 





Lotte Lehmann to Make Extended Tour 


Lotte Lehmann is to make an ex- 
tended tour in the 1934-35 season. She 
will appear with the San Francisco 
Opera Company, the Detroit Symphony, 
the Cleveland Orchestra and the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Ann Ar- 
bor, Indianapolis and other cities, as 
well as in the Town Hall Endowment 
Series in New York. Mme. Lehmann’s 
summer engagements include appear- 
ances at the Opera in Vienna and at the 
Salzburg Festival under the baton of 
Arturo Toscanini. 





Sevitzky Re-engaged for People’s Sym- 
phony in Boston 


Boston, July 10.—Fabien Sevitzky, 
who has been re-engaged as conductor 
of the People’s Symphony, continues the 
activities of his ensembles, the Young 
Musicians Orchestra and the Vocal En- 


semble. On July 15 he will give an 
open-air performance of Cavalleria 


Rusticana at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
\rthur Hobson, Little Boars Head, N. 
H., with members of the Vocal En- 
semble in the cast. The performance 
will be repeated in Boston. 





Otto Luening to Head Bennington Col- 
lege Music Department 


Otto Luening, composer and conduc- 
tor, has been appointed head of the 
music department at Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vt., succeeding Kurt 
Schindler, who resigned several months 
ago. During the last two seasons, Mr. 
Luening has been head of the theory 
and composition department at the 
University of Arizona. He was for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the 
astman School at Rochester, later 
inning a fellowship of the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, under which grant he 
composed an opera, Evangeline. 


Maganini Gives Concert Series with 
His Chamber Symphony 


Che Maganini Chamber Symphony, 
nducted by Quinto Maganini, is hold- 
g its annual series of summer con- 
erts in the Harvard Club. This series, 
the third, began on July 11 and will 
mtinue until Labor Day. 
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Association of German Musicians 
Holds 64th Festival at Wiesbaden 


Scheri, Berlin 





At the Meeting of the Association of German Musicians in Wiesbaden: First Row, From the 

Left, Yrjé Kilpinen, Finland; Ludomir Rozycki, Poland; Emile Hullebroeck, Belgium; Adriano 

Lualdi, Htaly; H. Bayer, Austria; Hermann Unger, Germany; Jon Leifs, Iceland. Second Row 

Paul Greener, Emil von Reznicek, Siegmund von Hausegger, President, Hugo Rasch, Germany; 

Kurt Atterberg, Sweden; Julius Kopsch, Max Donisch, Germany; M. Berar, France; M. Streuli, 
Switzerland: Von Wechmar and Walter Gieseking, Germany 


IESBADEN, July 5.—The sixty- 

fourth annual festival of the All- 
gemeiner Deutscher Musikverein (As- 
sociation of German Musicians) was 
held here from June 2 to 9 under the 
aegis of an Advisory Board for Inter- 
national Co-operation between Music- 
ians. The idea was originally broached 
by Richard Strauss in an address to the 
Reich Music Chamber last spring, and 
the scheme follows closely his sugges- 
tions. 

The board consists of one representa- 
tive from each of the following coun- 
tries: Germany, Austria, Belgium, Den 
mark, Finland, France, England, Ice- 
land, Italy, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia. It is hoped 
to extend the membership to include 
every country actively interested in the 
furtherance of music. unani- 
mously elected president of the board, 
re-appointed Siegmund von Hausegger 
president of the society. Dr. Julius 
Kopsch was appointed secretary-gen 
eral. 

Of the twenty-five compositions per- 
formed, only two revealed inspiration 
and originality. The remainder could 
be dismissed as classroom work or aca- 
demic effusions of little or no merit. 

\ chorus, Heldenrequiem, by Gott- 
fried Maller of Leipzig. who was first 
“discovered” by Fritz Busch, is an 
astonishingly mature com 
sidering that its author is only twenty- 
one. His technical proficiency is re- 
markable, as are also his sense of form 
and the many previsions of what the 
Germans call Aufgeklartheit (enlight- 
ment) in his music. 

Another choral work, Zeit zu Zeit by 
Hermann Erdlen. who wrote it original- 
ly for the Hamburg Radio station, falls 
under the classification of a Lehrstiick 
(student piece) in which the old prob- 
lem of Youth versus Age is solved in 
the light of socialistic dogma. Swinging 
rhythm, daring architecture and some 
of the familiar mob clichés lent it a sort 
of spectacular effectiveness 

Karl Holler’s Hymn fir Orchester, 
based on ecclesiastical modes, had a 
certain merit. Heinz Schubert was rep- 
resented by a work for violin, viola and 
‘cello, that culminated in an admirable 
Chaconne. Anton Stringl’s Trio for 
viola, violin and guitar caught the pub- 
lic’s fancy through its unusual tonal 


Strauss, 


position, con- 


texture. Karl Marx’s Motet and an a 
cappella Motet by Werner Penndorf 
were excellent in form and architecture. 

Songs by Richard Biickmann and 
Richard Trunk were monotonous; Gus- 
tav Schwickert’s Song of St. Francis 
was only saved by the superlative art of 
Gerhard Hiisch as interpreter; Adolf 
Pfamner’s sacred songs for mixed 
chorus were colorless; organ works by 
Hans Gebhard and Max Stein were con- 
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ventional; Wilhelm Kempf’s Violin 
Concerto (dedicated to Sibelius) awak- 
ened familiar echoes from the Tchai- 
kovsky era; while Friedrich Welter’s 
solo cantata for soprano, violin, ‘cello 
and piano, and Erwin Dressel’s Sere- 
nade for orchestra, as well as Franz 
Moser’s suite for seventeen horns, and 
a Piano Concerto by Georg Emmerz, 
were throw-backs into the style and 
trivialities of an earlier and less com- 
plicated generation. 

Performances of Max von Schilling’s 
Pfeifertag and Goetz’s Der Widerspens- 
tigen Zahmung (The Taming of the 
Shrew) were given at the Prussian 
State Opera. 

Performances were all on a high 
plane. Carl Schuricht has developed the 
Casino Orchestra to a point that brooks 
comparison with any of the smaller or- 
chestras in the country. Elmendorff is 
doing splendid work as general music 
director of the opera, and performances 
under his baton, as well as his concert 
with the Casino Orchestra, showed 
true artistic enthusiasm. Hugo Holle’s 
famous Madrigal Chorus of Stuttgart 
earned new honors. Elly Ney, Gerhard 
Hiisch, Gustav Havemann, Heinz Mar- 
tin, Rosalind von Schirach, and Eva 
Liedenburg were soloists. 

The next general meeting will be held 
in Venice in September, on the occasion 
of the International Music Festival. 

GERALDINE DE CouRCY 





Dett Tours Middle West 


RocHESTER, July 10.—R. Nathaniel 
Dett, composer and pianist, recently re- 
turned from a successful tour of the 
Middle West. Programs included his 
own Enchantment Suite and works by 
Bach, Brahms and Grieg. At Wichita, 
Kan., the choir of the University of 
Wichita sang several of his works. 








appeared. 


months. 





On behalf of the SAN CARLO GRAND 
OPERA CO., INC., Fortune Gallo wishes 
to express his thanks; 


First: To the vast American public, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the ea- 
treme North to the Caribbean, for its sincere 
patronage which enabled THE SAN 
CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
of more than 100 members to tour for 33 
weeks during one of the most precarious 
financial periods in the country’s history. 


Second: To the newspapers of the country 
for their generous publicity that attracted 
throngs, frequently numbering audiences of 
5,000 per performance, to the large audi- 
toriums and theatres where the company 


Third: To the entire personnel of the or- 
ganization and to the local managers, all of 
whom assisted in building the phenomenal 
success of the tour covering a period of eight 


THE 1934-1935 TOUR OF 40 WEEKS OPENS 
LABOR DAY 


v 
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IMPORTATIONS ARE 
ALLOWED BY UNION 


St. Louis Symphony and Union 
Finally Agree Over Question 
of New Men 


St. Lovis, July 10—A controversy 
between the St. Louis Symphony man- 
agement and the Musicians Union in 
relation to the importation of non- 
resident musicians for first instruments 
was settled on July 6. when the umon 





board decided to permit the engagement 
of a first oboe and first trombone from 
outside of the city 

The executive committee of the Sym- 
phony Society was to meet today to 
consider plans for next season, which 
had been definitely abandoned owing to 
the disagreement with the union. It is 
believed that ost of the members oft 
the orchestra, although told that the 
were through, are ling themselves 
readiness ior this ocontingenc 
Symphony Society loubtless tak 
formal action to reinstate the season's 
concerts 

The second week of the Municipal 
Opera in Forest Park brought Sweet- 
hearts, by Victor Herbert. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, by Samuel D. Pokrass, was 
given trom June 18 to 24 Oscar 
Straus’s The Last Waltz was produced 
in the week of Ju ne 25 Lead ng sing- 
ers in these excellent performances in- 
cluded Charlotte La: ladys Bax 
ieT, Leonat l Ceeley {i Allar 
lones, Frank Gaby seph Macauley 
frederick Perssons, Frank Horn. Marie 
Starner, Harold Bogyvgess Ivde Kelly 
and Nancy Welford. Elenore Tennes. 
Paul Haakon, Harry Morton and Jack 
(,o0d were lancers. al the allet was 
a teature 

oscar Lond T 
Charles Thomas, Rosa Ponselle t 
Schipa, Ernest Hutches and Albert 
Spalding tor his 1934-35 concert series 

The Kroeger Scho. tf Mus 
which the late Ernest R Nroeger was 
director, will be continued with Mrs 
Ernest R. Kroeger as director Gari 
Shelton, engaged for winter master 
classes, is conducting a special summet 
ciass ne cult ' ; € 
nain unchanged 

Ernst C. Krohn, associate rit! 
late Ottmar A. M his piano school 
1OoT Many vear©rs will Continue the WoOTK 
under the nam t the Ernst Krohn 
Piano Stud Nanda Irma Gottl, a 
pupil ot Mr M Ss, gave eT tal 
recital on ne 25 

Percy Rector Stephens, New York 
teacher of singing ras been | ling 
master class at the home of the late 
Charles Galloway harles salloway 
Jr., has had charge of enrollment 

iereert \\ >T 


S. Constantine Yon Sails fer Italy 

S. Constantino Yon, vocal instructor 
and director of music 3 
Mount St. Vincent, N 
on June 0 the Paris, acc 
by his family spend the summer at 


his father’s home at Settimo-Vittone 


at the C dlege of 
ew York, 


mma nred 
Npawnied 


Italy. Mr. \ will return late in Sep- 
tember and on Oct. 1 resume his musi- 
cal activity in New York. which also 
includes his work as organist and choir 
master of the Church of St. Vincent 


Ferrer, New York 
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Organists Guild Meets in Rochester 





Father Finn (Right), Conductor of the Paulist Choristers, Gives a Demonstration to a Group 


of Soloists. 


From the Left: Sidney Carlson, Romolo De Sp'rito, Loula Gates Bootes, Grace 


Siebold, Doris Davison, George Frank, Harold O. Smith and Ralph Frank 


R' CHESTER, July 10.—The thir- 
tieth annual ccnvention of the 
American Guild of Organists, held in 
from June 25 to 29, was at 
tended by 300 members from all parts 

the United States 

Officers of the Rochester chapter 
Babcock, dean; Harold 
Samuel W. 


his e1tv 


(oe rove S 
reeoTee OO. 


‘ porn 


Smith, sub-dean ; 


davidson, secretary; Mrs. Nelson D. 
Morrow, registrar; Emilie F. Casse- 
eer, treasurer Che executive com- 


mittee consists of Dr. George Henry 
Davy, Mrs. Charles Garner, Irving Mc- 
Arthur, Harold Gleason, Alice Wysard, 
Miller, Arthur F. Nowack, 


\ustin Grab and Robert Berentsen. 


(sertrude 


Mr. Berentsen was general chair 
man. Chairmen of other committees 
were: Dr. Day, reception; Mr. Glea- 


son, programs; A. Irvine McHose, pub- 
Harold Osborn Smith, program 
Ivertising; Mr. Davidson, transporta- 
tion; Donald S. Barrows, finance; Miss 
Miller, registration; Marlow G. Smith, 
membership. Headquarters were in the 
Eastman School of Music. 


Mayor Is Represented 


the convention was opened in Kil- 
wourn Hall with addresses of welcome 
by Paul Aex, city controller, repre- 
senting Mayor Charles Stanton, and 
’r. Howard Hanson, director of the 

ustman School. Charles H. Doer- 
sam, warden of the Guild, responded. 
Robert Hufstader, organist of West- 
minster Church, Buffalo, gave a recital, 
assisted by a women’s chorus and by 
loseph Fortuna, violinist. 

\ program of works for orchestra 
ind organ in combination was con- 
iucted the next evening in Kilbourn 
Hall by Dr. Hanson. The list con- 
sisted of American works, with the 
xception of a Bach concerto, played 
with Anton Rovinsky at the Miessner 
Electronic Piano. Compositions heard 
were: H. Leroy Baumgartner’s Pre- 
lude on Verses from the Sixty-third 


Psalm, with Thomas H. Webber, Jr., 
at the organ; Symphonic Rhapsody, 
by Samuel A. Baldwin; Leo Sower- 
by’s Medieval Poem, with the com- 
poser taking part; Hanson’s arrange- 
ment for strings and orchestra of the 
slow movement from his Nordic Sym- 
phony, with Palmer Christian at the 
organ; the Intermezzo from Clarence 
Dickenson’s Storm King Symphony, 
the organ part played by Mary Louis 
Schroeder; and the Prelude on a 
Gregorian Theme by Harold Gleason, 
with the composer at the organ. 

Rev. Father Finn, conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers, New York, conduct- 
ed a choral concert, and gave a dem- 
onstration. A demonstration of the 
Miessner piano was given by its in 
ventor, B. F. Miessner, with Mr. Ro 
vinsky as recitalist. The only recital 
in the Eastman Theatre was given by 
Leon Verrees, organist of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Scranton, Pa. Other 
programs were given in Kilbourn 
Hall, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and 
the Masonic Auditorium. 

Speakers included Walter Henry 
Hall, professor of choral music, Colum- 
hia University; Barbara Duncan, li- 
brarian, Sibley Music Library; Arthur 
S. Thompson, chairman of the Guild 
committee on  accoustics; Uselma 
Clarke Smith, dean of he Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter; Dr. Walter Clark, of 
Kodak, and Rollo F. Maitland. 

Recitals were given by Francis 
Snow, Trinity Church, Boston; Grace 
Leeds Darnell, St. Mary’s in the Gar- 
den, New York; Edwin Stanley Seder, 
First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Nita Akin, representing the 
Texas chapter; Melville Smith, asso- 
ciate professor of music, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland; Margaret 
Whitney Dow, associate professor of 
organ and theory, Florida State Col 
lege for Women, and Catherine Mor- 
gan, Haws Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Norristown, Pa. 


Dr. William C. Carl, president oi 
the National Association of Organists, 
and Dr. Hasson were guests of honor 
at the banquet held at the Sagamore 
Roof Garden. Mr. Doersam was 
toastmaster. The program was ar 
ranged by Mr. Babcock. 

Mary Ertz WI! 


PITTSBURGH FORCES 
ARE AIDED BY DRIVE 


More Orchestral Concerts Than 
Heretofore Anticipated for 
Next Season 


PirtsspuRGH, July 10.—The drive fo 
a $100,000 guarantee fund for the Pitts 
burgh Symphony has closed with abou 
half the amount realized. The life « 
the orchestra continues, however, an 
we shall likely have three or four mor 
concerts during the coming season tha: 
heretofore. 

Victor Saudek, first radio orchestra 
director from the Westinghous 
KDKA, has gathered thirty-five goo 
men from orchestral material abou 
town and is giving a series of fiftee: 
concerts on the Hotel Schenley law: 
he music is well chosen from classical! 
and popular sources, and local singer 
and players are soloists. The Chambe: 
of Commerce Chorus, Harvey B. Gau 
directing, Carolyn Mahaffey Hunt an 
Esther Edmundson Mohr, have alread 
sung. 





Pianist Is Applauded 


Louis Crowder gave a beautiful pia: 
recital at the College Club on June 14 
The program included works by Bacl 
Scarlatti, Brahms and Chopin, and ne\ 
Spanish music. Mr. Crowder is 
graduate of Carnegie Tech, and has 
studied with Petri in Berlin and Casa 
desus in Paris, at intervals concertizing 
in Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, Majore 
and Paris. 

Minna Kaufmann-Ruud, former! 
singing teacher in New York and now 
a resident of Pittsburgh, is in Norway 
superintending the choice of voices f 
scholarships under the Edwin Ruud En 
dowment for Scandinavian girls. M1: 
Ruud has made a similar endowment 
for American singers, to be established 
in about five years. J. Frep Lissreit 





Edgar Hansen to Leave New York for 
Los Angeles 


Edgar Hansen, who has been con 
nected with the educational and pro 
motion departments of G. Schirmer 
Inc., since 1931, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and will return to Los Angeles 
where in the fall he will resume his 
former activity in the music depart 
ment of the Board of Education. Mr 
Hansen, who has studied with vari 
ous teachers, here and abroad, is both 
a pianist and composer, with seve 
operettas to his credit, one of which, 
The Flower of Venezia, has recently 
been published. His compositions in 
clude six other operettas, incidental 
music to three plays, several song- 
cycles, many songs and compositions 
fer piano, two pianos and chorus. His 
general education was acquired at the 
University of California and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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— dorvasibiesrtee ee RADIO—BANE AND BLESSING 


Wisconsin Federation Asks Members to 
Write Broadcasters 


[he Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs 
requesting the members of all of the 
ibs in the state to write letters to the 
vadcasters and newspapers before Aug. 
|, in the interest of good music. Some of 
he points suggested are: that better hours 
» chosen for broadcasts of symphony 
usic; that two or more important con- 
rts be not broadcast at the same hour; 
at no program of good music be inter- 
pted during the actual playing of a com- 
sition except in emergencies; that at 
least one major station in each metropoli- 
tan district be linked up to chain broadcasts 
good music; that newspapers include all 
programs of major musical activities, and 
that chamber music organizations be ad- 
vertised by the name of the organization 
persons, and not in vague terms 





Rapee Leads American Music 


\n all-American program was featured 
Erno Rapee and the orchestra from 
Radio City Music Hall on July 1, over a 
WJZ network. Opening with a first per- 
rmance of Robert Braine’s Heroic Over- 
ture, still in manuscript, the list also in- 
cluded A. Walter Kramer’s The Last 
Hour, sung by Edward Matthews: Deems 
Taylor's Circus Day; Sandor Harmati’'s 
The Owl and the Pussycat, and Charles 
Cohen’s Alas That Spring Should Vanish 
with the Rose, sung by Edwina Eustis, and 
two works by Victor Herbert 


Four Symphonic Concerts from 
Chautauqua 


\ series of four concerts from Lake 
Chautauqua, New York, will open on July 
5 over a WJZ network at 3:30 p. m 
Georges Barrére will conduct the first two, 
with the Chautauqua Little Symphony, and 
Albert Stoessel the last two, with the full 
Chautauqua Symphony. Roland Partridge 
vill sing in the first concert and other 
vung stars of the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ation will be subsequently heard 





Richard Maxwell Devotes Radio Pro- 
gram to Kramer Music 


In his series of programs of one com- 
wser, Richard Maxwell, tenor, devoted his 
roadcast on June 26 on Station WJZ to 

Walter Kramer He announces the 
rogram himself, and gives informal com- 
ent concerning the composer presented 

this occasion he sang Mr. Kramer's 
leading, The Last Hour and The Great 
\wakening The composer's In _ Eliza- 
ethan Days for violin, ‘cello and piano 
is also heard 


Noted Cenductors Broadcast from Music 
Camp at Interlochen 


\ series of five weekly orchestral con 
rts from the National Music Camp at 
terlochen, Mich.. will be broadcast be- 
nning on Monday, July 16, over a WJZ 
etwork, at 10 p. m. with Thurlow Lieu- 
rance as guest conductor. Conductors t 
ad subsequent programs are Dr. Howard 
fanson, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Dr. Earl V 
loore, George Dasch and Carl Busch 


Cadman’s Mardi Gras on Air 


[he first radio performance of Charles 
akeheld Cadman’s Mardi Gras Mas 
1eraders, with the composer at the 
iano, was given by the Milwaukee Phil 
armonic, Frank Lard Waller, conductor, 
its regular broadcast over a WJZ net- 
rk on July 12 at midnight. 





Margaret Anderton Gives Lecture Series 
in Boston 


Boston, July 10.—A series of lectures 
vy Margaret Anderton, authority on 
idult piano study, commenced on July 2 
is part of the extension course of the 


ollege of Music, Boston University. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1934 


_ Mrs. A. Llewellyn Snoddy, who writes so feel- 
ingly about a mixed blessing, which we have all 
experienced, has had a long connection with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. She is at 
present an associate editor of the “Music Clubs 
Magazine’ and a member of the national board 
of directors. Her home is in Mexico, Mo. She, 
and all of us like her, ought to move to Alaska, 
where windows are almost always closed. 
—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By A. LLEWELLYN SNoppyYy 


HEN our radio was installed, we 

swore a solemn oath that none should 
turn it on, unless there was “something 
good” on the air. Being a family of for- 
tunate unanimity in taste, that meant the 
radio was turned on only for a fine con- 
cert or an exceptional speech. How we 
revelled in the wonderful things that came 
to us through its medium! Symphony con- 
certs, chamber music, excellent choruses, 
fine singing—all were ours by the simple 
twirl of a dial. Whereas formerly we had 
been obliged to drive fifty or a hundred 
miles, and perhaps stay up most of the 
night to enjoy such luxuries, now we drank 
them in, relaxed in reposeful comfort. 
Marvellous thing, the radio! Greatest in- 
vention of the age, no doubt of that! The 
inventor deserved a rare crown. Radio 
makers, too, should have a choice place 
among the seats of the mighty. 

Then the house south of us, long vacant, 
found tenants. They also had a radio, with 
a loud speaker—yea, verily, a loud, LOUD 
speaker. If there was a soft pedal in con- 
nection with the machine, it had long ago 
ceased to work. Soon it was evident that 
our neighbors regarded the radio as an in- 
strument of general utility. It came on 
with a blare, quite early in the morning 
five o'clock or thereabouts, and continued 
without intermission during our waking 
hours. The wind, being in on the joke, 
conspired to blow each and every selection 
with vigor into our suffering ears. Setting- 
up exercises destroyed the placiditv of our 
breakfast hour; wise-cracking dialogues 
shattered over the table as the head of the 
family attempted to pronounce the _ bless- 
ing: the latest jazz hit broke in upon 
daughter’s valiant effort to practice Bee- 
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Longy Organization Now Associated 


with Ecole Normale in Paris 


Campripce, Mass., July 10.—The 
Longy School of Music, Minna Fran- 
ziska Holl, director, is now afhiliated 
with the Ecole Normale de Musique of 
Paris. Graduates of the Longy School's 
professional department can attend 
master classes at the Ecole Norma!e, 
and receive diplomas from the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 

Alfred Cortot is director of the Ecole 
Normale and conducts the master 
classes in piano. Other leading instruc- 
tors include Jacques Thibaud in violin, 
and Pablo Casals in ’cello. 

The advisory board of the Longy 
School includes Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, chairman; Mrs. Frederick G. 
Hall, Edward Burlingame Hill, Mrs. 
George N. Nowell, Walter Piston, Mrs. 
Langdon Warner and G. Wallace 
Woodworth. 


James Reistrup Gives Recital in 
Sioux City 


Sioux Curry, [a., July 10.—James Rei- 
strup, pianist, head of the piano depart- 
ment of Morningside College, gave a 
recital in North Junior Auditorium re- 
cently. Mr. Reistrup’s program was 
designed to entertain music lovers of all 
ages and at all stages of musical devel- 
opment. He also gave descriptive talks 
on the various items. The list included, 
among others, works by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Ravel, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Cecil Burleigh. 


“ 





“Mrs. A. Llewellyn Snoddy, Who Expresses Her- 


self Gently and Forcibly on the Subject of 
Radio 


thoven and Bach; we weeded the garden 
to the tune of market reports and child 
singers of every age and degree of excru- 
siating shrillness; vainly we wooed slum 
ber with sudden bursts of oratory from a 
political convention booming across our 
beds. 

The radio a blessing? We were mad to 
think it! Who invented the thing anyway ? 
Call out the mob against inventor, manu- 
facturer and dealer alike! Tar and feather 
them, and ride them out of town on a rail! 

Then came winter, blessed season of 
closed windows and doors. Peace descended 
upon us. Under its spell, once again we 
fingered the dial of our own radio hopefully 

and again through its magic, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and a host of others came 
to life within the four walls of our own 
living room 


NEWARK FORCES HEARD 


Orchestra, Chorus and Soloists Give 


Admired Concerts 


Newark, N. J., July 10. — Recent 
concerts by the Newark Civic Sym 
phony, with Philip Gordon conducting, 
have been given under the auspices of 
the CWA of Essex County in Mill- 
burn, Nutley, Newark, and Maplewood. 
rhe latter featured David Barnett, pi 
anist, of New York, who achieved great 
success with Mozart's Concerto in D 
Minor. The rest of the program in- 
cluded the Rienzi Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in C Minor. 

The Lucille Bethel Chorus, directed 
by its founder, Lucille Bethel, gave a 
concert recently. Ps 4s. 


Bernard Sinsheimer To Teach in 
America this Summer 


Paris, July 5.—Bernard Sinsheimer, 
violinist and teacher, for many years 
located in New York, who was engaged 
in 1926 by Jacques Thibaud to teach an 
advanced class in violin at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique, will spend the 
summer in the United States. During 
his American visit, from July 15 to 
Sept. 15, Mr. Sinsheimer will accept 
advanced pupils who wish to prepare 
for concert performance. 








Ralph Leopold On Summer Holiday 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, left New 
York on June 17 for Cape Cod, Mass. 
A holiday in the Catskill Mountains 
will occupy the balance of his summer. 
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WORK ON AZTEC LIFE 
.PRODUCED AT REDLANDS 


Feathered Serpent Has Music Composed 
by Olds and Leach of University 
Music Faculty 





Reptanps, CAatr., July 10. — The 
Feathered Serpent, a musico-dramatic 
work based on Aztec life and customs, 
was given its first performances in the 
Greek Theatre, University of Redlands, 
on June 7 and 9. Bruce McDaniel, of 
Redlands, is the author. The music 
was composed by W. B. Olds and Row- 
land Leach of the university's music 
faculty. Their score is vigorous, origi- 
nal and thoroughly in the atmosphere. 

Mr. Leach conducted the excellent 
production, The chief singing roles in 
the large cast were taken by Jane 
Shoaf, as Singing Flower, and Beau- 
mont Smith as Thunder Drum. Dances 
were under the direction of Jose Torres 
y Fernandez of Hollywood. FE. R 
Nichols, of the university faculty, had 
charge of the sage direction. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leighton Leigh and W. E. Nance 
were responsible for the scenery and 
costumes, 


Harlie E. Wilson Fulfills New England 
Engagements 


Burtincron, Vt., July 10.—Harlie 
E. Wilson, pianist, and organist of 
First Congregational Church, has ful 
filled numerous engagements. Among 
these were organ recitals in Johnson 
and Morrisville, and a two-piano recital 
with Clair T. Leonard at the opening of 
Music Week. Mr. Wilson is accom- 
panist of the Burlington Symphony, the 
Burlington Choral Union and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Men’s Glee Club, 
and has accompanied well-known solo- 


ists. 








Playing the Piano 


A Course of Rote Training 
for Beginners 
Class or Private Instructions 


By 
Guy Maier and Helene Corzilius 


As Demonstrated by 
GUY MAIER 


at the Summer Course 
Juilliard Foundation 


vrvwrwvT 
PARTICULAR VIRTUES 


Insists upon musicianship rather than 
mechanics. 

Is logically developed according to ped- 
agogical principles. 

Makes piano practice interesting rather 
than the usual bore. 

Develops any creative talent the child 
may possess. 

Can be co-ordinated with 
methods. 

Invites the co-operation of parents as 
well as teachers. 


i ld 


existing 


As with languages, children learn music 
best by imitation. The child not only 
mimics the correct sound, rhythm, inflec- 
tion, but mirrors the actually physical 
characteristics of the model who plays 
for him. This soon becomes an estab 
lished habit; if the model is a good one 
the student will soon have an excellent 
foundation upon which to build. 


Teacher’s Manual $3.00 
Book for Pupil 75 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
119 WEST 40th STREET 
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QUARTET WIDELY HEARD 


Curtis String Group Makes Thirmy- 
three Appearances in Season 





PutILapetpuia, July 10.—The Cur- 
tis String Quartet—Jascha Brodsky, 
Benjamin Sharlip, Max Aronoff and 
Orlando Cole—made thirty-three ap- 
pearances in the 1933-34 season. 

Besides its own series of three con- 
certs in the Ethical Culture Audito- 
rium, the quartet, which is coached by 
Dr. Louis Bailly, head of the chamber 
music department at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, made ten other appear- 
ances in this city. The artists played 
at the White House in Washington in 
February, and were heard in three con- 
certs in New Yerk, two in Albany, one 
each in Baltimore, Atlanta, Brooklyn, 
and Cambridge, Mass. Appearances 
were also made in cities in Virginia, 
Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 





New England Conservatory Graduate 
Wins Mason and Hamlin Piano 


Boston, July 10.—Gladys Elizabeth 
Gleason, of Jerome, Idaho, a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory in 
1933, was awarded the Mason and Ham- 
lin prize of a grand piano at the twen- 
ty-fifth annual competition held in 
Jordan Hall recently. The judges were 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony; Sigismond 
Stojowski, pianist; and Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times. 
Honorable mention was awarded to 
Marguerite Brow Sherwin, of Fall 
River. 

Miss Gleason has been a pupil at the 
conservatory of Howard Goding, who 
was the Mason and Hamlin winner in 
1915 


Missouri Teachers Elect Officers 


Cotumesta, Mo., July 10.—Leo Miller, 
of St. Louis, was elected president of 
the Missouri Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual convention held here 
on May 4 and 5. He succeeds Dr. James 
T. Quarles, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Missouri. 

Others elected are: John Biggerstaff, 
Kirksville, vice-president, and George 
Mechalson, University City, secretary- 


treasurer New members of the ex- 
ecutive council are: Richard Canter- 
bury, Kansas City; Mrs. Stella P. 


Eisenstein, Moberiy, and Frank Arnold, 
St. Louis. 

The 1935 convention will be held in 
Kansas City. H. W. C. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1934 


JUNIOR ORCHESTRA HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Carl J. Vosburgh Is 
Appointed Manager of 
The Cleveland Orchestra 





Geoffrey Landesman 


Carl J. Vosburgh Receives the Appointment 
as Manager of the Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—Carl J. Vos- 
burgh has been appointed manager of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. He was for- 
merly associate manager in charge of 
tours, and continues as manager of 
Severance Hall, the orchestra’s home. 
His connection with the orchestra and 
with the Musical Arts Association ex- 
tends over a period of eleven years. 

At a recent meeting of the Musical 
\rts Association, A. A. Brewster, trea- 
surer, Was appointed general manager. 
He is also executive vice-president of 
the Cleveland Orchestra Company and 
handles the financial affairs of both or- 
ganizations as treasurer. 


Vera Bull Hull Artists Busy 


Artists under the direction of Concert 
Management Vera Bull Hull have ful- 
filled numerous engagements in the East, 
West and South. Among those who 
have appeared with success are Irene 
Williams and Ora Witte, sopranos; 
Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano; Mary 
Hopple and Joanne de Nault, contral- 
Margaret Hamilton, pianist; 
Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen, duo- 
pianists; Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist; 
Samuel Gardner, violinist; Earl Weath- 
erford, tenor; Foster Miller and Har- 
rison Christian, baritones; Ida Benfey 
Judd, humorist. 


tos; 





JAMES MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(James Millikin University) Decatur, III. 


A complete School of Music, Dramatic Art and Dancing 
Public School Music (Fully Accredited) 


A large faculty of prominent teachers, including W. St. Clare Minturn, Violin; 
José Echaniz, Piano; Grant Hadley, Voice; Harold Clyde Hess, Violin; and 


Mayme Irons, Public School Music. 


JAMES MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Decatur, Ill. 


W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 











Ohe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma. 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, DIRECTOR, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








Usexeelied cultural and musical advantages. 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
Frank H. Suaw, Director 
Four music degrees granted, as well as Bachelor of Arts in course with OBERLIN COLEGE. 
Cemplete, modern equipment. 
Write te Oberlin, Ohie, for catalog and information. 


Expenses moderate. 











Opera Association Gives Carmen 
and New Theatre Group Is 
Organized 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 10.—The Port- 
land Junior Symphony, under the baton 
of Jaques Gershkovitch, gave its third 
and final concert recently. On the 
program were the Overture to Russlan 
and Ludmilla, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Capriccio Espagnol and Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony. Fred _ Rothchild 
played the Mozart Piano Concerto in D 
Minor. Mr. Gershkovitch and perform- 
ers received merited applause. 

Mr. Gershkovitch also conducted the 
Junior Symphony when it appeared on 
June 12 during the Rose Festival. The 
Junior V Chorus, trained by William 


Robinson Boone, took part; and young 
dancers appeared in the Nutcracker 
Suite. William F. Christensen was the 


ballet master and played the role of the 
Nutcracker. Works on the program 
were the March and Chorus from Tann- 
hauser, the Overture to The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the Gluck-Mottl 
Ballet Suite, No. 1, and Cui’s Berceuse. 

Mrs. Robert H. Noyes has been re- 
elected president of the Portland Junior 
Symphony Association. Other officers 


are C. A. Hart, Mrs. Roy Marx, E. D. 
Wise, L. C. Mann, Reade Ireland, and 
Ruth Isherwood. 


The Portland Symphony Quartet 
played under the auspices of the Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in 
the Art Museum recently. The quar- 
tet comprises Edouard Hurlimann, 
Hubert Sorenson, Ted Bacon and 
Michael Arenstein. Works by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Bridge and Grainger were 
applauded. 

The Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, with Mrs. Walter Denton as 
state chairman and Mrs. L. K. Pa- 
strouich as Portland chairman, spon- 
sored the celebration of Music Week. 

The MacDowell Chorus, the Jeffer- 
son High School Orchestra and school 
singers appeared in the Masonic Tem- 
ple recently. W.H. Boyer and Harold 
Bayley conducted. Ida May Howatt 
accompanied. 

The KGW-KEX Opera Association 
recently gave an abridged arrangement 
of Carmen, at the Auditorium. The 
roles were sung by Barbara Jane 
Thorne, Iris Martenson Oakley, Mark 


Daniels, Merwin Dant and Arthur 

Johnson. Miska Pelz conducted and 

\be Bercovich played violin solos. 
Helen French Whalen, contralto, 


Weyland Echols, tenor, and Jacqueline 
Duke, violinist, were soloists in the 
third concert of the Portland Artist 
Association, at Pythian Hall. Robert 
Flack, Henri Arcand and Margaret 
Steinmetz accompanied. 

The Portland Creative Theatre is a 
new art group originated by William F. 
Christensen, teacher of the dance, and 
Rouen Faith, composer. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s piano recital at 
the Auditorium recently was sponsored 
by the Portland Symphony Society. 

The Ellison-White Bureau brought 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company for a week in April. Large 
audiences attended. 

Hold Contest for Students 


One hundred students took part in the 
annual junior contest conducted by the 
Oregon Federation of Music Clubs at 
the Benson Hotel on April 20 and 21. 
Fortune Gallo, Anne Roselle, Francesco 
Curci and Mario Valle, of the San 
Carlo Company were judges in the 
vocal contest. Marjorie Trotter is jun- 
ior counselor. 

Portland’s new Civic Band, directed 


by Leon Handzlik, and with Ashley 

Cook as assistant conductor, was heard 

in a program at the Auditorium. 
Joceryn Foutkes 





HOLD MESSIAH FESTIVAL 
Lindsborg, Kan., Hears Handel Work 
and St. Matthew Passion 
LinpsporG, Kan., July 10.—The fifty 
third annual Messiah Festival was hek 
during Easter Week, with Dr. Hagbard 
Brase directing the chorus of 500 ir 
Presser Hall. The same finely-disci 
plined body sang the Bach St. Matthey 
Passion, accompanied by the Betham 
Symphony, Arthur E. Uhe, conductor 
Soloists for both oratorios were Gene 
vieve Rice Cowden, Florence Moehlen 
brock Lukken, Arthur Kraft and Fred 
eric Jencks. The Messiah was sung 

twice. 

The Mid-West expression 
tests, offering $1,250 in scholarships 
was part of the week’s activity. Othe: 
events were recitals by the soloists; a 
concert by the Bethany Symphony with 
Arline Stensaas as violin soloist; and 
one by the Bethany Band under Hjal 
mar Wetterstrom. Guests of honor in 
cluded the Governor of the State, A. M. 
Landon, and Karl Krueger, conductor 


con 


of the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Other visitors represented forty-seve! 


counties and ten States. = 3. 





Notable Program Given on Stoeckel 
Estate, in Norfolk, Conn. 


NorFotk, Conn., July 10. — Th 
unique Music Shed on the Stoeckel es 
tate was the scene on June 3 of the an- 
nual hymn sing and symphony concert 
given under the auspices of the Litch- 
field County Choral Union, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Carl Stoeckel. Henry 
Hadley conducted an orchestra of sixty 


New York musicians, and a male quartet 
| 


from the Russian Cathedral of St 
Nicholas in New York was heard. Wil- 
liam P. Benz of Haverford College led 
the hymn sing. Charles L. Safford of 
Williams College was the organist. 

a me a 





Sorority Gives Concert in Decatur, IIl., 
to Aid Young Singer 


Decatur, Iti., July 10.— Sigma 
Alpha lota gave a recital on June | at 
the Millikin Auditorium to aid Anna 
Mary Dickey, soprano, pupil of Mme 
Marcella Sembrich, at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York, in con- 
tinuing her studies. Miss Dickey was 
a former pupil of Grant Hadley of the 
faculty of Millikin Conservatory, and 
won a scholarship at Juilliard two years 
ago. M. M. 


In celebration of the centenary of 
the birth of Alexander Ritter, one of 
the teachers of Richard Strauss, his 
one-act opera, Lazy Hans, will be re- 
vived at the Munich Opera. 
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DENVER HEARS OPERA 
IN OUTDOOR SETTING 


Artists and Unions Donate 
Services for Free 
Performances 


Denver, July 10.—An important ex- 
periment was made on the evenings of 
une 26, 27 and 28 when Florence 
Lamont Hinman presented scenes from 
erand opera in Cheeseman Park. The 
local Stage Hands’ Union, the Mu- 
sicians’ Union, and a local costumer, as 
well as the conductors and the perform- 
ers, all donated their services. Scenes 
from Il Trovatore, Aida, and Rigoletto 
were given by local artists, and the 
work was surprisingly good. The 
principals were supported by a chorus 
of 200 and an orchestra of fifty. 

Mrs. Hinman was assisted by Fred 
Schmidt, who conducted the overtures 
and ballet and trained the orchestra; 
Lillian Cushing, who trained the ballet ; 
Blanche DaCosta, who served as stage 
director, and Frederick Heil, who was 
the narrator. It is estimated that the 
audience on each night numbered be- 
tween ten and fifteen thousand. There 
was no charge for the performances, 
und the work was supported by the 
Denver Post. 

Among the singers featured were: 
lean Dickenson, Anne O’Neil, Mar- 
garet Drennon, Maryan McCutcheon, 
and Gertrude Hurst, sopranos; Carol 
Clendenin, Ruth Young, Mary Jane 
loffler and Margaret Seerie, contraltos ; 
loe Clifford and Homer Reid, tenors, 
ind Joseph Wildgen, Gay Eiber, and 
Paul Harrington, baritones. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





YOUNG COMPOSERS HEARD 


New England Conservatory Gives Pro- 
gram of Their Works 





Boston, July 10—Works by young 
composers who studied at the New 
England Conservatory were presented 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, under 
the baton of Wallace Goodrich, di- 
rector, in Jordan Hall on June 12. 

The works were: Overture, by Wil- 
liam Hadden, Mus. B. °33; Sunlight and 
Shadow, and New England Autumn, 
from Quietude Sketches, by Thomas 
Wilson Hoag, a pupil of Warren Storey 
Smith; Scherzo, by Eugenia Frothing- 
ham; Adagio, from Little Symphony in 
D, by Hisato Ozawa, of Kobe, Japan, 
a pupil of Dean Frederick S. Con- 
verse; and Dawn, from Three Pieces 
tor Orchestra, by Elizabeth Schulz, ’26. 

William Cook, °34, was soloist in a 
novement from the Schumann Piano 
Concerto. W. J. P. 





Graduates’ Works Presented at Oberlin 
Conservatory 


Opertin, July 10.—Arrangements of 
standard works for instrumental en- 
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sembles by recipients of the degree of 
Bachelor of Music were played at the 
commencement concert of the school 
music department, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory, on June 15. Several members of 
the class also appeared as conductors. 
The Legend of the Dandelions by 
Clokey, and Bach’s Thou Guide of 
Israel were sung by the School Music 
Chorus, accompanied by the School 
Music Orchestra. 


CINCINNATI GREETS 
NOVEL NEW SERIES 


Summer Programs of Concert and 
Operatic Music Are Opened 
with Success 


CINCINNATI, July 10.—After music 
lovers had given up hope of a summer 
season, a series of band, orchestral and 
operatic concerts was inaugurated on 
July 1 by the Musicians Union in the 
Nippert Stadium of the University of 
Cincinnati for the benefit of unem- 
ployed musicians. A record audience of 
3000 found the enterprise so much to its 
liking that it is believed the project will 
materially affect summer music in the 
future. 

The first part of each program is di- 
vided between band music, conducted 
by Frank Simon, and a popular or- 
chestral section, directed by Reuben 
Lawson and Theodore Hahn. After 
the intermission tabloid versions of 
standard operas are conducted by 
Fausto Cleva and Miguel Sandoval. 

The operatic miniatures are given 
with a small chorus and in costume on a 
stylized stage, but without scenery or 
curtains. Principals in Aida the open- 
ing night were Norma Richter, a Cin- 
cinnatian, in the title role, Aroldo Lindi, 
Lydia Van Gilder, Herbert Gould, Italo 
Picchi, Mario Valle and Natale Cervi. 
The second work, Carmen, was sung by 
Louise Caselotti, Edward Molitore, 
Lydia Dozier, Joseph Royer, Mr. 
Gould, Giuseppe Cavadore and Mr. 
Cervi. Mr. Cleva conducted the excel- 
lent performances. 





Columbus Guests Appear 


On June 30, the Civic Opera Associa- 
tion sponsored a performance of II 
Trovatore at the Zoo by the Columbus 
Civic Opera Association. Marta Witt- 
kowska as Azucena carried off first 
honors. Others were Ellsi Hopkins Sel- 
by, Blaire Stewart, Harold A. Imhoff, 
Helen Stevenson, Belford Cheadle, Har- 
old E. Matthews and Donald Leach. 


S. T. WiLson 





Commencement Held by Lawrence Con- 
servatory in Appleton 


APPLETON, Wis., July 10.—Twenty- 
seven graduates of Lawrence Conserva- 
tory received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at the commencement on June 
11. The Master of Music degree was 
awarded to Gladys Michaelsen. Percy 
Fullinwider conducted the Lawrence 
Conservatory Symphony in Beethoven's 
Second Symphony and other works on 
June 6. LeVahn Maesch, organist, and 
the Lawrence A Cappella Choir, con- 
ducted by Dean Carl J. Waterman, took 
part in other programs. 





Sunday Nights at Nine to Tour 


By arrangement with Catharine A. 
Bamman, its producer, the revue, Sun- 
day Nights at Nine, will be booked for 
a tour by Charles L. Wagner. The fifth 
edition and third season of the revue 
will be opened in the Barbizon Plaza 
on Nov. 11. 


Sodero Is Appointed 
to Conductorship of 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 





French Art Studio 


Cesare Sodero, Conductor and Composer, 
Will Lead the Mendelssohn Glee Club of 
New York 


Cesare Sodero has been appointed 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, succeeding Ralph L. Baldwin. Mr. 
Sodero, who recently conducted with 
the Chicago Opera Company at the 
New York Hippodrome, conducted the 
Fides Opera Company in New York 
last fall and was a guest conductor sev- 
eral years ago of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. For many years 
Mr. Sodero was musical director of the 
Edison Phonograph Company. He be- 
came identified with WEAF, giving 
the first grand opera performances on 
the air, and later with the National 
Broadcasting Co., after the merger of 
WEAF and WJZ. 

His opera, Ombre Russe, had its 
premiere over the air in the season of 
1928-29, and was given its stage pre- 
miere at the Fenice in Venice in June, 
1930. Among Mr. Sodero’s other com- 
positions are works for orchestra, 
string quartet, songs and compositions 
for violin and ’cello. 


BALTIMORE MUSIC 
HAS SPECIAL VALUE 


Colored Orchestra and Choir Are 
Heard under Aegis of City 
Department 


3aLTIMORE, July 10.—The Baltimore 
City Colored Orchestra and the Balti- 
more City Colored Chorus gave a con- 
cert under the able direction of W. 
Liewellyn Wilson in Douglass High 
School on June 14, under the auspices 
of the Municipal Department of Music, 
of which Frederick R. Huber is the 
head. As a community enterprise, the 
evening proved an unqualified success : 
as a musical demonstration, the concert 
was of a high order, imviting semous 
attention. 

The orchestra featured the first per- 
formance of a Gavotte by ome of its 
members, James O. Jones, and present- 
ed works by Bach and Coleridge-Taylor 
Choral works were the Bedouin Song 
by Franz C. Bornscheim, Baltimore cor- 
respondent for Musicat America; four 
chorales by Bach; spirituals, and com- 
positions by Elgar and Wagner. Piam 
solos were contributed by Ellis Lane 
Larkins, eight years old, who has been 
coached by Joseph Privett, head of the 
music department of Gilman School. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Women’s Mu- 
sic Club gave a concert under the direc- 


> 


tion of Virginia Blackhead at the Pea- 


body Conservatory on Jume 5 i he 
group of singers was admired tor its 


pure tone, effective dynamics and clear 
diction. Contributors to the program 
were Louise Neunsinger, contralto 
Sylvia Meyer, harpist; Celia Brace and 
Vivienne Cordero Friz, violinists 


Canadian Choristers Give Sammer 
Concerts in United States 


Following their successful appear- 
ances in Buffalo, Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
St. Catharines, Ont.. and other cities, 
and also in their broadcast with the 
Canadian Radio Commission, the Chor- 
isters of the Canadian Singers Guild 
with Walter Bates conducting have 
been booked for a series of summer 
concerts in the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 





Summer School period. 
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New Vocal and Instrumental Music Shows Great Merit 


W. G. Whittaker Transcribes Sonatas 
of Dr. John Blow 


Two hitherto unknown sonatas by the 
17th century English composer, Dr. John 
Blow, have been published by the Editions 
de l’Oiseau-Lyre, Paris. The sonatas, 
originally composed for two violins, viola 
da gamba and figured bass, have been 
transcribed by W. Gillies Whittaker, editor 
of the volume, for two violins, ’cello and 
piano, the latter a realization of the fig- 
ured bass. 

The parts of the first sonata, in A, exist 
in four manuscript books in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and therein Dr. Blow is 
stated to be the author. The second 
sonata, in G, is to be found in the same 
collection as the foregoing, but the name 
of the composer is not given. The author- 
ship of Dr. Blow, deduced from internal 
and external evidence, seems to be estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. 

In form, the sonatas follow the type 
of the “Sonata for Trio” which Corelli 
made famous, although it had been culti- 
vated by composers of the Bolagnese 
school considerably before his time. The 
first sonata contains four movements 
Largo, Larghetto, Allegro and Adagio. 
The second is divided into Presto, Adagio, 
Larghetto, and bears the indication: “Con- 
clude with the first straine.” 

The volume, issued together with the 
separate parts, has been very tastefully 
presented. The whole is contained in an 
artistically designed cardboard cover, open- 
ing like a book, with a special compart- 
ment for the separate parts. The color 
scheme is blue and white, while the lyre- 
bird motif figures in silver and black on 
the inside covers. The edition is limited 
to 300 numbered copies. G. C 


Excellent Album of Violin Studies 
Edited by Hermann Kaplan 


One of the best albums of its kind yet 
published is one called Violin Studio 
(Vienna: Universal Edition. New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc.), a col- 
lection of famous violin studies, revised 
and edited by Hermann Kaplan. Begin- 
ning with studies by Kayser and Mazas, 
the series continues with more difficult ones 
by Dont, Alard, Fiorillo and Hubay, con- 
cluding with several by Kreutzer and Rode, 
which Hubay has enlarged on, two of the 
latter’s Op. 64 and finally Gavinies and 
Wieniawski. The editing, which includes 
bowing, fingering, etc., is admirably done. 
\ very valuable book that brings under 
one cover a judiciously chosen list of im- 
portant études necessary for the develop- 
ment of every violin student, carefully 
graded. , 


Abram Chasins Sets Six Poems by 
Elissa Landi with Success 


Offering to Eros (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) is an album of six songs by Abram 
Chasins. The poems are by none other than 
Elissa Landi, known to some as an actress 
in the films, to others as a gifted novelist 
and poet. Miss Landi could make a repu- 
tation alone as a poet, if these six are typ- 
ical of her work. They are not only finely 
expressed verses, but they are individual 
in many points and have something of that 
charm which her personality reveals in her 
pictures 

The songs include a broad Invocation, a 


sustained You Are the Key, a strongly in- 
flected If I Were the Rain, a lighter scher- 
zando, A Moral, a Lullaby and a conclud- 
ing When I Weary, a lover’s credo when 
love is gone. 

Mr. Chasins is less experienced as a song 
than as a piano composer, but in this Offer- 
ing to Eros he shows himself alive to the 
possibilities of writing for voice and piano. 
The voice parts in every song are not only 
singable, but effective and there is melody 
to win performer and audience’s favor. 
Harmonically the songs have their own 
flavor, even the Schumannesque accompani- 
ment of You Are the Key failing to sub- 
merge Mr. Chas- 
in’s very nicely cal- 
culated harmonic 
shiftings in wunex- 
pected places. If 
I Were the Rain 
has a thrilling cli- 
max and a high B 
Flat toward the 
close. How well 
Mr. Chasins un- 


The Celebrated 
Elissa Landi, Whose 
Six Poems, Offering 
to Eros, Have Been 
Charmingly Set by 
Abram Chasins 


derstands the 
value of balance is 
illustrated in his 
little song, A 
Moral, a light 
poem, set with in- 
fectious charm and 
grace. And the 
Lullaby, too, will 
win many, many 
admirers. In short, 
a very successfuly achieved song cycle. Tw 
editions are published, one for high voice 
the other for medium 


Fraker 


(or low) voice 


Comprehensive Collection of Music for 


Two Piano, Four Hands Issued 


In “The Master-Music Series” 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. appears a volume 
entitled Pieces for Two Pianos, Four 
Hands, selected and edited by Albert F 
Wier, formerly editor of the music divi 
sion of D. Appleton. In appearance, styl 
engraving, printing and paper, the volume 
is by far the best of its kind that has 
come to our notice 

With his usual 
editor has included 


issued by 


comprehensiveness, the 
many hne two piano 


works, familiar both to performers and 
listeners. He, however, also offérs those 
who examine his volume a number of 


transcribed works not well known in this 
repertoire. 

Among the best-known larger works are 
the Debussy L’Aprés-midi d'un faune, an 
abridged edition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Schéhérazade, the Valse from Arensky’s 
famous Suite, Op. 15, Chabrier’s Espaiia, 
a number of Brahms’s Waltzes, Op. 39, 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. the 
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Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
(an interesting transcription by the famed 
Isidor Philipp), and the Magic Fire Scene 
from Wagner's Walkure. 

There are also such popular classics as 
Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude, 
Chopin’s Military Polonaise and Minute 
Waltz, Grieg’s Wedding Day at Trold- 
haugen, MacDowell’s Scotch Poem, Ippo- 
litoft-Ivanoff’s Procession of the Sardar, 
the Adagio from Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata and the Nocturne from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

In most cases the names of the tran- 
scribers are given. At the top of the first 





page. directly under the title, there is 
printed for each piece a brief explanatory 
note, doubtless by the editor 

Two copies of ths worthy volume are 
required, of course, for performance. The 
volume is offered at a cost not more than 
that of any two or three of the works 
when purchased singly in other editions. 
due, of course, to the contents of the vol- 
ume being non-copyright compositions. 


An Excellent Method for Double Bass 
by Arthur Goetz 


As simple and direct a method as could 
be asked for is Arthur Goetz’s Practical 
Method for the String Bass (New York 
Witmark Educational Publications), a two 
volume work. The course, a musically 
attractive one and technically sound, is 
well graded; that is, matter is treated step 
by step and not, as im the case of some 
methods, jump by jump! There are ex 
cellent illustrations of the instrument and 
bow, of the position in playing, how to 
hold the bow, also how not to hold it, etc. 
A fine chart is printed on how to tune the 
bass. Simple tunes are included, so that 
the player. as he progresses, may vary his 
practice. The positions are dealt with in 
the second book, at the end of which is 
an appendix with excerpts from bass parts 
of works im the orchestral literature by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Grieg. Weber and 
Schubert. In his preface the author ex 
presses his thanks to Lee M. Lockhart and 
Dr. Will Earhart 

This would seem to be the ideal method 
for high school orchestra leaders to ac- 
quire for their students. The books are 
published in fine style, and at a popular 
price. another achievement for the educa- 
tional division of Witmark 
Folk Songs of Northern and Southern 

Europe Added to Botsford Collection 

Volumes II and III of the 
Collection of Folk Sones ( New 


Schirmer, Inc 


Rotsford 
York: G 
compiled and edited by 


Florence Hudson Botsford, deal respec- 
tively with folk songs of Northern Europe 
and Southern Europe. Vol. II includes 
songs of the British Isles, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, Poland, Russia, the 
Ukraine, Germany, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands, in admirable simple arrangements 
by Carl Deis, Helen Hopekirk, Arthur 
Foote, Franklin Robinson, Frederick S 
Converse, Cornelius Rybner, William 
Lyndon Wright, J. P. E. Hartmann, Mabel 
Wood Hill, Andrew Salama, Rach 
maninoff, Coenraad V. Bos and others 
equally well known. In the volume de 
voted to Southern Europe we find repre- 
sented Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia, Portugal, Rumania, Spain 
and Switzerland. The arrangements in 
this volume, too, are worthy ones, planned 
and executed by William W. Sleeper, 
Vlad. R. Georgevitch, Ludmila Vojackova 
Wetche, John Mokrejs, Vitezslay Novak, 
Carl Deis, Gustave Ferrari, Carl Engel, 
Franklin Robinson, Constantine Nicolay, 
Lajos Serly, Alberto Bimboni, Leone Sini 
gaglia, Alberto Favara, Julio Osma, and 
Jean Binet. Two volumes of inestimable 
value. 


»e— Briefer Mention—s 


Songs 

My Ship Has Come in, One Golden Day, 
| Carry You in My Pocket, Mine to Be, 
Wishing. By Ralph L. Grosvenor. Five 
songs in popular ballad style, intended to 
be sung on the radio, we feel sure, rather 
than in more august precincts. All of 
them have a genuine melodic swing to 
ingratiate themselves in their listeners’ 
favor. (Ricordi.) 

Trees. By Oscar Rasbach. This is the 
famous song, in a new edition for medium 
voice, in which are included French, Span 
ish, German and Italian versions of the 


Kilmer poem. Forever. By Frank H 
Grey. A swinging song in popular idiom, 
dedicated to Lawrence Tibbett. Oh, Give 


Me a Peaceful Valley. By Emil Rhode 
Facile, melodic, in the Mendelssohn man 
ner. High and low keys of these issued 
( Schirmer. ) 

La Berceuse du Marin. By Louis Aubert 
An excellent song for medium voice. Men 
ton. By H. Mouton. A light serenade in 
the Italian manner. For medium voice, 
but singable by a high voice, when the 
optional high notes are employed. Offrande, 
Tes Yeux, Lelita. By Dimitry Levidis 
Three songs in advanced idiom, the first 
for low voice and orchestra, the second 
with small orchestra, the last with large 
All are issued here with piano. Not re 
markable music in any real sense, yet worth 
examining. Levidis is a new name to us 
( Durand. ) 


For String Orchestra 
Suite in Canon Form, Op. 65. _ By 
Anton Arensky. Transcribed by A 
Walter Kramer. This unfamiliar suite for 
two pianos consists of eight movements, 
written in various degrees of the canon 
Mr. Kramer has chosen five of them, a 
Prelude (canon by augmentation), Aria 
(canon at the second), Scherzino (canon 


at the third), Romance (canon at the 
sixth) and Alla Polacca (canon at the 
octave). The music is melodically engag- 


ing and so spontaneous that one does not 
feel the strict canonic imitations at all; 
they are part of the musical texture. The 
transcription is effective, idiomatically writ- 
ten for the instruments and not difficult 
There is an informing foreword by the 
transcriber. Score and parts issued. Valse 
from Serenade, Op. 48. By P. I. Tchai 
kovsky. Revised and edited by A. Walter 
Kramer. Mr. Kramer has made this 
favorite movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
Serenade for String Orchestra available 
singly and has revised the bowing, finger- 
ing, etc., admirably. He has, as he tells 
in a foreword, also rewritten the ’cello part 
in several places, using the bass clef wher- 
ever possible, instead of the tenor clef 
employed by the composer, in many places 
where the bass clef is just as suitable 
Score and parts issued. (Witmark.) 
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Among the Recent Books 





A Successful Short Biography of " 


Tirindelli by Montonaro 


Pier Adolfo Tirindelli e la sua Musica 
is the title of a brief biography by Ettore 
Montonaro in Italian published by A. F. 
Formiggini in Rome. The book is a suc- 
cessful attempt in some sixty-odd pages to 
write of the life and music of an Italian 
composer of our time, of especial interest 
for American readers, because for almost a 
quarter of a century Signor Tirindelli was 
a member of the faculty of our own Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 

The book, divided into.several sections, 
tells of his early studies, his life as a stu- 
dent at the Milan Conservatory, where he 
was one of a quartet of celebrated musi- 
ians, a true “quartette bohémienne,” com- 
prising also his fellow students, Puccini, 
Mascagni and Buzzi-Peccia, inseparable 
companions, who met daily at the Restau- 
rant Stocker, now Savini, known to all who 
know Milan. 

Educated both as a violinist and com- 
poser, Maestro Tirindelli wrote not only 
several concertos and numerous shorter 
pieces and transcriptions for his instrument, 
but also a long list of songs, the majority 
to Italian texts, others to French, English 
and even German poems. In fact, he has 
composed works in almost every form, in- 
cluding piano and orchestral pieces pub- 
lished by leading firms all over the world, 
such as Ricordi, G. Schirmer, Carl Fischer 
and many others. His unpublished composi- 
tions include the three-act opera Atenaide 
produced at the Teatro Rossini in Venice 
in 1892, two one-act works, Blanc et Noir 
and Verso la Luce, and two symphonic 
poems, L’Intrusa and Leggenda celeste, the 
first performed in Cincinnati by the late 
Eugen Ysaye, when he was conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony. 

After a long career in this country, large- 
ly in Cincinnati, followed by a few years in 
New York, Maestro Tirindelli retired to 
his native country. There he lives in Rome 
devoting his time to composition and en- 
joying a leisure which he has surely de- 
served by his long labors in the art of 
music. He has held many posts of distinc- 
tion, among them, prior to his coming to 
America, that of director of the Liceo 
Senedetto Marcello in Venice and con- 
ductor of the Societa Orchestrale “Giuseppe 
Verdi” in the same city. Earlier he had 
been a member of the violin section of the 
Scala Orchestra in Milan. 

There are several illustrations in the 
book, including a painting of the composer 
by the late Luigi Curci, a reproduction of a 
manuscript letter of Liszt concerning Tirin- 
delli’s Second Mazurka for piano, which 
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Pier Adolfo Tirindelli (Left) With Euges 
Ysaye At the Cincinnati Conservatory 


the celebrated pianist praised and ware 
for his own purpose, a photograph 
Puccini at the time of his opera, Le \ 
autographed to his friend Tirimdc 
cartoon of the composer by Caruso, als 
an intimate friend, and a snapshot, takes 
with Ysaye at the Cincinnati Comservator 
There is a complete list of Tirindelli’s com 


positions at the end. A 


New Viewpoint in Book on Creative 
Harmony by Frederick W. Schlieder 
In the Schlieder Creative Harmony Se 


ries, there is issued The Fundamentals” di 
Harmony, the work of Frederick William 


Schlieder, one of the ablest of Americar 
theorists, who brings to the subject <. 
viewpoint. It is Dr. Schlieder’s aim m first 
year harmony to train the mund “to semse 
create, understand, express, recognize and 
write the details of major and mimor scales 
intervals and triadic values.” Part |, wi 


is at hand, is devoted to The Major Mode 

In his preface the author states his 
position clearly and with real mmagimatios 
one of the most engaging utterances by 2 
musical theorist that we have se 1 


Schlieder holds, and properly, that mus 
and its principles are no more diffeult t 
grasp “than thinking, speaking, or writme 


through the medium of words.” bre 
troduction deals with the ear, the a 
standing and the eye, followed by : 
did piece called “Music: A Basic De 
tion,” which everyone who teaches mus 
should read and ponder 

There are twelve lessons, or chapters 
discussing the scale from several s 
points, the staff, rhythmic pulsation, ri 
mic patterns, and a final one on mo 
tion. The musical examples and exerc ses 
are admirable ones, highly mdivs 1 
conception and truly the rt 
There are also reviews of the mater 
sented for the student to test himse 
studies the work 

This is assuredly a remarkably 
tribution to musical theoretical Inte 
one that should be highly prized by 
gressive teachers. The appearance 


} - 7 
. . va 


other parts will be looked forward 1 
eagerly. Dr. Schlieder has published the 
work himself \ 


Florence Lamont Hinmman’s Slogans for 


Singers a Valuable Book 


An excellent work on simgimg, full of 
well-considered hints that should prove use- 
ful to teacher and student alike, ts Slogams 
for Singers by Florence Lamont Himmar 
(New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Making allowances for difference of of 
ion as regards terminology practically eve 
thing that Mrs. Hinman puts forth is based 
upon careful study of the various parts of 
the human anatomy that are concerned wit? 
singing, and of their physiology as well 
Not only does the author discuss the act 
production of the voice and the esthetics of 
singing, but she adds valuable chapters om 


Tua 





“New Music” Discs Are Issued 
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SSUED under the auspices of the New 
Musu- Quarterly, the magazine edited 
by Hemry Cowell which is devoted to 
publication of “Left Wing” music, the first 
two record: of a mew subscription series of 
four have recently appeared. 
These recordings are, of course, another 
phase of the valiant effort now being made 
popularize the “new” American music. 
It ts sigmificant that it should be necessary 
to brimg them out im a subsidized edition, 
at a tume when the catalogues of the phono- 
graph compaszies are showing themselves 
amythimg but inhospitable to modern music 
t the better type: witmess the Gurre- 
Lieder, the Sacre du Printemps, and many 
other comparatively recent releases. These 
last hawe. however, a real public appeal ; 
for they do mot seek abstraction, but emo- 
thom—the sole element by which music can 
speak to the average hearer. 
The composers represented in these re- 


cords have, im general, a viewpoint far re- 
mowed from life as most of us feel it. They 
speak am aliem lamguage which has, thus 


far, totally fasled to extend its boundaries. 
Only am extremely limited circle, with a 
certaim mental attitude, can accept music of 
the dry amd mathematical character in 
xtoch Mr. Cowell so ardently believes. The 
rest of us, mghtly or wrongly, look to mu- 
sxc for those things our daily lives give us 
but sparingly. amd at high moments: such 
thimgs as beauty, drama, nature, imagina- 
thom amd those primitive, elemental emo- 
thoms which take us, for a time, out of our 
dusty routime. Amd even if we be slaves 
of a mechamistic age, even if our ways of 
Ihfe be domimated by the machine, we say 
must not, and never shall, 


govern our thought or our art 


Offspring of Midnight Oil 


mat Cie tiaciime 


here presented is, in our 
m, the offspring of the midnight oil 
the wamderimgs of the intellectual 
who, having abjured human feel 








2s, is mow without a tangible goal. Not 
rem the Ingh art of such men as Messrs 
Barrére. Salzedo and Britt who play the 
Riegger piece, cam save it While the 
Tew Americam music may possibly, by 
this agwemcy btam a wider hearing, the 
rewnewer fears that the results of such a 
earmg may mot be exactly those for which 
Ve well hooes 
Stag eportment: How to Win an Audi 
ce = amd Hygiene for Singers. In the for 
mer chapter the paragraphs on dress and 
gemeral deportment on the concert platform 
especially mteresting 
me may also mention as particularly 
worth wihule. paragraphs on the extension 


ramee. 2 whole section on phrasing and 

t There are striking sentences 

tucked away here and there that indicate 
knowledge of the subject but a 
ughiy mditvidual way of presentation. At 
he begimmimg of each chapter appear the 
slogams” which give the book its title; 
myumectroms, and recapitulations head 
ber ! each chapte-. H 


: i. . ee 
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Ruth Crawford’s Andante for string 
quartet dispenses, doubtless intentionally, 
with the elements of melody and rhythm. 
It consists of a series of long drawn wails 
of a plaintively bucolic and zoological char- 
acter. The particular animal roles in- 
terpreted by the several instruments of 
the quartet open up a wide field for con- 
troversy; certainly they are entirely in- 
dependent beasts, and are thus able to 
achieve what composers of this school 
term “counterpoint.” The string writing is 
only passable. The players are the New 
World String Quartet: Ivor Karman, 
David Freed, Lotta Karman and Lucien 
Baren. 

Wallingford Riegger’s Finale, from his 
Divertissement for flute, harp and 'cello, is 
apparently devised to explore the gamut of 
sounds obtainable by these instruments 
when playing in various unnatural man- 
ners. No other conceivable musical pur- 
pose of any kind could be detected by the 
reviewer; but, no doubt, the peculiar 
thumpings in the harp, the sudden clucks 
and squeals of the flute, and the wild leaps 
indulged in by the cello, were of absorb 
ing technical interest to Mr. Riegger. 

The excerpts from Carlos Chavez's 
Sonatina for violin and piano are rather 
similar in type to Miss Crawford’s music, 
with slightly more thematic invention and 
varied tempi; and are, as a whole, color- 
less and of no particular interest. There 
is an extremely serious technical slip; the 
players (Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Lipsky), 
at one point, sound an unmistakable minor 
triad. Mr. Chavez should see that such a 
grave fault is not repeated 

Adolph Weiss’s three songs with string 
quartet are said to be settings of texts 
by Emily Dickinson, though the crabbed 
vocal line makes it difficult, if not im 
possible, to catch the words, even when sung 
by a singer so well equipped, both musi- 
cally and vocally, as Mary Bell, whom one 
hopes to hear some day in a vehicle more 
commensurate with her gifts. The music 
calls for no particular comment, except that 
the instrumental writing shows a more prac 
ticed hand than in the case of the other 
pieces. The New World Quartet assists 
Miss Bell. 

The recording and the individual per- 
formances are excellent. 


MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


Preston Ware Orem’s Book on Harmony 


Well Planned for Students 


Student’s Harmony Book by Preston 
Ware Orem (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) is truly a practicable one, well de 
signed by a musician of wide experience to 
meet the needs of those who wish to have a 
simple introduction into this important sub 
ject. Dr. Orem writes clearly and with a 
great deal of common sense, and it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that his well planned 
book will meet with much favor 

The book is divided into thirty-three 
lessons. Numerous musical examples ap- 
pear throughout the text. 
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MALKIN CONSERVATORY 
CLOSES FIRST SEASON 


New Institution Maintained High 
Standards Through Initial Year— 
To Add New Artist Teachers 


Soston, July 10.—The completion 
of the first year of its existence finds 
the Malkin Conservatory of Music in 
an auspicious position. Directed by 
Joseph Malkin, ‘cellist, with Manfred 
Malkin, pianist and pedagogue, as dean, 
the faculty included the world-famous 
names of Arnold Schénberg, who came 
to America especially to teach at the 
conservatory, and Egon Petri, Dutch 
pianist, who gave a course there in the 
spring of this year. Both Mr. Schén- 
berg and Mr. Petri also taught under 
Malkin Conservatory auspices in New 
York. Among the other members of 
the faculty are Arturo Vita, voice; 
Jacques Malkin, violin; Arthur Fiedler, 
conducting, and a group of first desk 
men of the Boston Symphony. 

The more important concerts given 
under the conservatory auspices at the 
\Women’s Republican Club during the 
year included appearances by Manfred, 
Jacques, and Joseph Malkin, in trios, 
Anita Malkin, Harry Dickson, Jean Le- 
franc, and Joseph Malkin in quartets. 

Advanced pupils heard in recitals in- 
cluded Esther Stein, pianist; Dan 
Farnsworth, ‘cellist; Aaron Cohen, 
violinist; Anna Biagi, soprano. A 
students’ concert presented Bertram 
3orison and Miss Stein, pianist; Harry 
Glickman, violinist; Mr. Farnsworth 
and Pearl Morton, vocalist. The final 
student concert took place on May 22, 
when an excellent program was given 
by Lowndes Maury, Charles Gallagher, 
John Gruber, and Miss Stein, pianists ; 
Harry Dickson, violinist, and Mr. 
Farnsworth. 

The recital classes of Manfred Malk- 
in, in which he played and talked on 
interpretation, heard pupils and offered 
criticism and advice, were especially 
popular. These meetings were open to 
the public. 

The faculty has been increased by a 
number of eminent musicians, whose 
names are to be announced shortly. 


W. Jj. P. 





F. Addison Porter Celebrates Golden 
Jubilee in Boston 


JostoNn, July 10.—F. Addison Por- 
ter’s golden jubilee as a piano teacher 
at the New England Conservatory, 
from which he graduated in 1884, was 
celebrated in Brown Hall on June 23. 











MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1934 


A new sonata by him was played by 
Laura Huxtable Porter, his wife; and 
Rulon Robinson sang a group of his 
songs. Mrs. Minnie Wolk Siegel, a 
former pupil, also took part. Floyd B. 
Dean was toastmaster at a banquet held 
in Mr. Porter's honor. Weim Bs 





PUPILS GRADUATE FROM 
CONSERVATORY IN BOSTON 


New England Commencement Exercises 
Include Program under Direction 
of Goodrich 


Boston, July 10. — Commencement 
exercises of the New England Conser- 
vatory, Wallace Goedrich, director, 
were held in Jordan Hall on June 26. 
Edward Burlingame Hill, composer, 
and chairman of the division of music 
at Harvard University, gave the ad- 
dress. Taking part in the program were 
the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Good- 
rich; Frank Roland Keedy, organist; 
Edwin Louis Stuntzner, ‘cellist; Gene- 
vieve Thompson, violinist; Gladys 
Elizabeth Gleason and Verona Durick, 
pianists. They were heard in works by 
Bach-Karg-Elert, Fauré, MacDowell, 
Lalo and Rachmaninoff. 

Winners of awards were: Class l, 
William Haddon. Class 2, Edward 
Walters, for string quartet composition. 
Class 4, Harold Chapman, for three 


songs. Honorable mention, Eugenia 
Frothingham. There was no award in 
Class 3. 


Those to graduate included the fol- 
lowing: 

Arthur Dias Palva, violinist; Lessie Lillian 
Cotton, pianist. 

Piano teachers’ course: Maida Lovell Beckett, 
Priscilla Blaisdell, Gertrude Bratt, Palmyra da 
Camara, Helen Zoe Duncan, Antigone Ourania 
Economides, Isabell Lane Gallager, John Emerson 
Jones, Isabelle Kacherian, Margaret Lucy 
Esther Grosvenor Pope, Riccio, Manuel 
Rubin, Anna Sadowski, Edna Siegel, Fannie 
Merle Smith, Alexander Tafralian and Dorothy 
Woodbury. Piano course; Dorothy Lila Blois, 
Frederick Harold Chapman, Doris Phillips Green, 
Barbara May Marcy, Kermit Robinson, Peter 
Louis Waters. Church music: Elizabeth Brad- 
ford Anderson. Organ: Leon Herbert Dunnelil. 
Voice, teachers’ course; Priscilla Bicknell, Annie 
Lee Dale, Elizabeth Holmes, Louise Deane 
Hunsaker, Marjorie Magoon Macauley, Evelyn 
Marie Macdonald. 

Also: Orchestra, violin course; Harold Alexan- 
der Leslie, Elliot Payson Meeker, Melina Parmelia 
Pelletier. Harp; Madelon Paterson Pound, Tym- 
pani and percussion: Leo Souza. School Music; 
Alice Ruth Austin, Ellen Frances Canney, Mary 
Alberta Doglio, Marion Warren Foster, Barbara 
E. Goward, Elizabeth Blanche Hamilton, Lydia 
Arlene Palmer, Alice Gertrude Smith, Wendell 
Shaw Withington. As of the 1933 class in piano; 
Margaret Middleton. 

Graduate students, soloists’ diploma: Piano; 
Verona Ellen Durick, Gladys Elizabeth Glea- 
son; violin; Genevieve Thompson and Elizabeth 
Wakefield. 

Special honors in supplementary subjects: 
musical history; Manuel ubin, Edna Siegel, 
Elizabeth Bradford Anderson. English; Barbara 
May Marcy. English literature; Esther Grosve- 
nor Pope. Musical a iation; Helen Zoe 
Duncan, Elizabeth Bradford Anderson. English 
composition; Elizabeth Bradford Anderson. His- 
tory of education, Wendell Shaw Withington. 


W. J. P. 





Concert and Lecture Series Begin at 
Juilliard Summer School 


Three series of concerts and lectures 
are being given at the Juilliard Summer 
School of Music free to Juilliard and 
Columbia Summer School pupils. There 
will be six piano recitals, six micellane- 
ous recitals and six lectures. Sascha 
Gorodnitzki opened the piano series on 
July 10, playing excellently works by 
Scarlatti, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Pro- 
kofieff and Liszt. 

Dr. John Erskine was scheduled for 
a lecture on Great Novels on the fol- 
lowing day and Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist, for a recital on July 12. Among 
other artists to be heard on these pro- 
grams are Katherine Bacon, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, James Friskin, 
Arthur Newstead and Alton Jones, pi- 
anists; Samuel Gardner, violinist; 
Hugh Porter, organist, and Fraser 
Gange, baritone. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC TO 
EXPAND ITS CURRICULUM 


New Faculty Members Will Give 
Courses—Commencement Program of 
Fifty-fifth Year Is Held 


The New York College of Music, 
Carl Hein, director, held its fifty-fifth 
commencement program on June 22 in 
the Town Hall. An address by Grace 
Spofford, newly appointed assistant di- 
rector, was a feature of the evening; 
and vocal and instrumental ensembles 
and soloists took part. 

More departments, including exten- 
sive courses for laymen, are to be added 
to the curriculum for next year. Num- 
bered among new faculty members will 
be the following: 

Operatic acting: Wilhelm von Wy- 








Carl Hein, Director of the New York College 


of Music 


metal, Jr., stage director, Metropolitan 
Opera, assisted by Edwina Eustis, con- 
tralto of the Russian Grand Opera. 
Church music and organ: Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, organist and choirmaster, 
Riverside Church. Music librarianship, 
in charge of Dorothy Lawton, head of 
the Fifty-eighth Street Music Library. 
Social music and methods of bringing 
music to the masses of the people: Du- 
ane and Martha Ramsey, formerly 
heads of the Cleveland Music Settle- 
ment and now connected with the 
Henry Street Settlement. Layman’s 
music courses: Grace Spofford. Radio 
broadcasting: Franklin Dunham, edu- 
cational director, National Broadcasting 


Company. Music criticism: Oscar 
Thompson, associate editor of Musica! 
America, and for six years music critic 
of the New York Evening Post. Cham 
ber. music and piano: Aurelio Giorni 
and Nadia Reisenberg. Accompanying 
Ethel Cave-Cole. Interpretation of con 
temporary piano music: Lydia Hoff 
man-Behrend of the Stern Conserva- 
tory, Berlin. Methods course in grou; 
piano teaching: Grace Helen Nash 
eminent pedagogue and composer 01 
teaching material. 

Winners of free scholarships fo: 
1933-34 were the following: Max Al 
perstein, Phillip Blackman, Enzo Co 
mando, Vivian Hoffmann, Lorrain 
Levy, Ruth Lewis, Robert Mitchell 
Sally Ross, Hilda Roehrich, Lillian Le: 
Roy, Anthony Schmitt, Joseph Sar 
Filippo, Minna Siegel, Constantin 
Stronghilos, Betty Tarnofsky, Dorothy 
Turry. Hearings for full scholarship: 
will continue in September. 

A special five-day normal course it 
modern piano teaching will be held by 
Dr. John Thompson from July 24 to 28 





Lucrezia Bori on Darien Program with 
La Forge-Berimen Pupils 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, appeared at the annual benefit 
concert under the direction of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen in the 
High School auditorium in Darien, 
Conn., on June 28. Miss Bori sang two 
groups with Mr. La Forge accompany- 
ing, and was obliged to repeat several 
songs besides adding extras. 

The first part of the program was 
given by artists from the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios: Elizabeth Andrés, 
contralto; Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, who sang a group in English 
which included I Shall Awake by 
Kramer and To a Messenger by La 
Forge, and Mary Frances and Mr. 
Berumen in two-piano pieces. Conclud 
ing was the Lucia Sextet sung by 
Emma Otero, Miss Andrés, Samuel Di 
Primo, Ellsworth Bell, Mr. van Hoesen 
and John Lombardi. A repetition of 
this was demanded. 





Olga Dane to Sing in Hollywood Bow! 


Los ANGELES, July 10.—Olga Dane, 
contralto, from the studio of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, has been selected to appear 
as soloist at the Hollywood Bowl this 
summer under the baton of Rudolph 
Ganz. Miss Dane was chosen unani- 
mously by the judges, winning this 
honor in competition with 150 young 
singers. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS 
HEARD IN FESTIVAL 


Annual Concert Attracts 35,000 
to Park—Other Groups Are 
Presented 


ProvipENcE, July 10.—The Provi- 
dence Festival Chorus, John B. Archer, 
conductor, gave its eleventh spring 
estival concert at the Benedict Memo- 
rial to Music in Roger Williams Park 
on the afternoon of June 10. Assisting 
were the Verdandi Male Chorus, di- 
rected by Oscar Ekeberg; the Goldman 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor; Rose Bampton, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Del Staigers, 
trumpeter. The sponsor of these con- 
certs, Stephen O. Metcalf, addressed the 
audience of 35,000. 

Choral works were by Bruch, Glinka, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mascagni and 
Wagner. Miss Bampton aroused en- 
thusiasm for her solo in an excerpt 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, and for her 
singing of the Brindisi from Lucrezia 
Borgia and a group of songs. The band 
played music by Sibelius and Goldmark 
and marches. 

Music Week was generally observed 
through the enterprise of the Rhode Is- 
land Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Clifford King, president. The public 
was invited to a concert given by the 
Providence Symphony, conducted by 
Wassili Leps, in the Metropolitan The- 
atre; Lorette Gagnon was piano soloist. 
\ performance of Ruddigore was given 
by the Savoyards. A String Quartet by 
Hugh MacColl and a Piano Quintet by 
Wassili Leps were included in a pro- 


gram given by the Providence Sym- 
phonietta and Chamber Music En- 
semble. Among programs in which 


choruses and school musicians took part 
was one sponsored by the Rhode Island 
Supervisors Association, 


University Glee Club Heard 
The Glee Club of Brown University, 
conducted by Arthur B. Hitchcock, 
terminated its 108th season with a con- 
cert in Faunce House Theatre on May 


24. J. E. Flemming, Jr., sang tenor 
solos. Piano solos were played by Mr. 


Hitchcock. The student leader of the 
club is William S. Brines. Ellsworth E. 
R. Wallace is the manager: 

Dr. Walter H. Butterfield, director 
of music in the public schools, presented 
orchestras and bands at the Benedict 
Memorial to Music in Roger Williams 
Park on June 3. 

The Jewish Community Centre Play- 
ers presented The Chocolate Soldier in 
the Plantations Auditorium on May 17. 
Principals were Eveleyn Siegal, Mary 
Orliansky, Dorothy W dno, and Leo 
Cohen. Benjamin Premack led the or- 
chestra. 

Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, teacher of 
piano playing, was honor guest at a tea 
given in Froebel Hall recentiy. The 
Morgan Trio took part. 

ARLAN R. CooLipcE 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1934 


Percival Price Won 
Coveted Pulitzer Award 
With Orchestral Work 





Percival Price Won the Pulitzer Scholarship 
With His Symph Composition, The St. 
Lawrence 





Orrawa, July 10.—The St. Lawrence, 
the symphonic work with which 
Percival Price, Dominion carilloneur, 
won the Pulitzer traveling scholarship 
in music, was inspired by the river of 
the same name in the composer’s 
native country, Canada. Titles of the 
four movements are The Islands, The 
Rapids, The Flat Lands and The Moun- 
tains. 

Mr. Price, carilloneur of the Peace 
Tower, House of Parliament, was for- 
merly carilloneur at the Massey Memo- 
rial in Toronto, his native city, and at 
the Riverside Church in New York. He 
studied in England, Belgium and Aus- 
tria, received the diploma of the 
Beiaardschool, Malines, in 1927 and be- 
came a Bachelor of Music of the Uni 
versity of Toronto the following year. 
He has given many carillon recitals in 
Europe. 





CATHEDRAL CELEBRATES 


Music Is Bapecielly Composed for Anni- 
versary in Albany 


Atsany, July 10.—Celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the C athedeal of 
All Saints, the first Episcopal cathedral 
in the United States, a festival was held 
from June 3 to & J. William Jones, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, arranged the 
music. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the Right Rev. George 
Ashton Oldham, Bishop of Albany. 

On June 8 the choir was assisted | 
seven other Episcopal choirs, ten choirs 
from churches of other denominations 
and five choral organizations. Music 
was composed for the occasion by Nor- 
man Coke-Jephcott, organist of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, and by Dr. T. F. H. Candlyn 
of Albany. Mr. Coke-Jephcott, Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers of Albany, Florence 
Jubb, choir mistress of St. Agnes’s 
School, and John H. Zorian played the 
organ at various services; and Earl 
Hummel, violinist, took part. 





Anne Roselle to Sing at Opening of 
Cleveland Opera 


Cievetann, July 10—Anne Roselle 
will appear as Siegli inde in Die Walkutre 
at the opening of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra’s opera season in Severance Hall on 
Nov. 1. The role of Fricka will be taken 
by Edwina Eustis. 


HARTFORD APPLAUDS 
CHORAL ENSEMBLES 


Many Choruses Give Concerts in 
Which Soloists Are Also 
Featured 


Hartrorp, July 10. — The Mendels- 
sohn Male Chorus of Waterbury chose 
Hartford’s Bushnell Hall in which to 
act as host to the annual concert of the 
New England Federation of Glee Clubs 
on May 12. Ralph L. Baldwin led a 
massed chorus of over 700 men, with 
Grace Donovan of New Haven, as so- 
prano soloist. Gordon W. Stearns was 
the organist. Richard Donovan, Mar- 
shall Seeley and Waldo S. Newbury ac- 
companied. The proceeds were given 
to a fund for the musical education of 
rural boys and girls. Some thirty clubs 
took part in a contest held earlier in the 
day. 

The Choral Club of Hartford, 100 
men led by Mr. Baldwin, gave a con- 
cert in Bushnell Hall recently. Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ‘cellist, was guest soloist; 
Spencer B. Terry and Bernard L. Mul- 
lins sang incidental solos. 

Ensembles and their directors appear- 
ing in well-prepared programs were the 
following: the glee clubs of Smith and 
Trinity colleges, Ivan T. Gorokoff and 
Clarence Watters; the Schubert Sing- 
ers, G. Albert Pearson; the Beetho- 
ven Glee Club, Helge E. Pearson; the 
Central Baptist Symphony, Robert H. 
Prutting, whose Poem for orchestra 
and organ was played with Joel E. 
Ramette as soloist; the glee club of the 
Y. W. C. A., Muriel Crewe Ainley. 

Also heard were: the East Hartford 
Choral Society, Frank Drago, conduc- 
tor, featuring violin compositions by 

Ada Weigel Powers and the Powers- 
Drago Immortelles: for mixed voices, 
the guest soloists being Lillian Hirsch 


and T. Edward McDermott; and the 
Inter-High School A Cappella Choir, 
led by Mr. Baldwin, with Walther 


Anderson, Frank Hagarty and Maurice 
Tulin as guest soloists. 


Joun F. Kyes 


Salzedo Re-elected Harpists’ President 


Carlos Salzedo was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., at the fourteenth an- 
nual meeting held recently. 


W. George Hoyen Wins 
Conducting Scholarship 


for Course in Salzburg 





Modern Studio 
W. George Hoyen Receives Mozarteum Award 
for Third Consecutive Year 


Boston, July 10.—For the third con- 
secutive summer, W. George Hoyen 
of this city has received the scholar- 
ship awarded annually to an American 
student of conducting for work at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg. He sailed on 
June 21, for study with Dr. Bernard 
Paumgartner, director of the Mo- 
zarteum, Bruno Walter and Clemens 
Krauss. 

Mr. Hoyen, a Bachelor of Music of 
the New England Conservatory, is con- 
ductor of the Little Symphony of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and a faculty member of the State 
Teachers’ College, Fitchburg. 

W. J. P. 


Second Naumburg Concert Given 


The second of the series of free out- 
door orchestral concerts on the Mall 
in Central Park in honor of the late 
Elkan Naumburg who donated the band 
stand, was given on the evening of July 
4, under the baton of Lajos Shuk. The 
program included the Euryanthe Over 
ture, excerpts from Wagner operas and 
shorter works. 





NINON 


“Rare intelligence, 
sensitivity and mas- 
tery of the resources 
of her voice.”’ 
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The most important musical journals of France 


Director: RAYMOND CHARPENTIER 


2, Rue de Pétrograd, Paris, Vine, France 
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“The unusual 
musiclanship and dra- 
matic understanding.” 
Olin Downes—Times, 
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Metropolitan Opera Ass’n 
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PEORIA’S FESTIVAL 
IS WELL ATTENDED 


Many Come from Nearby Towns 


to Join in Musical Clab 
Programs 

Peoria, Iii, July 10.—A four-day 
Music Festival, arranged by the Ama- 
teur Musical Club for Music Week, en- 
listed the services of 2500 musimans 
who represented towns withm a radius 
of fifty miles. Mrs. Lawrence K. 
Blackman, president of the club, super- 
vised the festival, which opened with 
program featuring 400 singers trom ten 
choirs under the guest conductorship of 
Rev. Father Finn, conductor of the 
Paulist Choristers of New York 

Also prominent on the schedule were 
programs given by the Peoria Sym- 
phony and the Philharmonic Choral 
both conducted by Forest Woodman 
and the Orpheus Club’s concert under 
the baton of Howard Kellogg. A bal- 
let, Lois Baptiste Harsch, pianist, and 
Lawrence K. Blackman, 
part in the orchestra's concert 

A public school matinee presented 
1600 participants under the 
leadership of Eva Kidder. Irving Brad- 
ley conducted the band. A ppel 
singing was led by Katherime Jackson 
and Miss Chivington 
dances were charming in 


a 


thy 
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venerTal 


Folk songs and 


I 
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Nations. 

Aside from the festival, noteworthy 
performances have been enjoyed 
newly-founded Bradley Chorus fh 
ated with the Conservatory of Bradley 
Polytechnique Institute and by 
Cardon V. Burnham, won 7 m its 
initial appearance. At the annual con- 
cert of the Orpheus Club the soloists 
were Robert Black, violimist Ivan 
Streed, ‘cellist, and Ruth Dixon Black 
pianist. Dr. C. E. Bollmger accom 
panied. H. H. Mmus 


Sigismond Stejowski Conducts Class at 
Mills College 


Sigismond Stojowski, noted pianist 
composer and teacher, left New York in 
June to conduct a five weeks’ master 
class at Mills Colleze. Cal. In Aus 
Mr. Stojowski will make a concert tour 
of South America. He will re-open his 
New York studios in mid-September 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


73 West 11th St. New York 
Phone Al _ gonquin 4-0067 
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Honored at Cleveland Institute 


voneenneneennennnnntte 








Gredwates of the Cleveland Institute Are, from the Left, Georg Streett, Pauline Thesmacher, 


Verma Straub, Ward Davenny, Esfir Berchine, Elizabeth Gussen and Jeanne Meagher. 


Fritz 


Holcker Was Absent When This Photograph Was Taken 


C! EVELAND, July 10—Commence- 
ment exercises of the Cleveland In- 
Music, Beryl Rubinstein, di- 
held on June 14. 
Bachelor of Music was 
re following: Esfir Ber- 
Vard Davenny, Elizabeth Gus- 
Elizabeth Meagher, 
umists: Fritz Karl Holcker and Georg 
olimists: and Pauline Thes 
The degree of Master 
in theory, was 
Straub . 
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ctor were 
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ORCHESTRA SEASON 


Maniteba Competition Festival 
Held—Provincial Teachers 


Assemble 
Vinnirec, July 10—The Winnipeg 


Symphony, Bernard Naylor, conductor, 


gave its final concert of the season re- 
cently, before a large audience in the 
Au The program included Bee- 
wen’s Leonore Overture, No. 3; the 
vement from Vaughan Wil- 
iams’s London Symphony ;a suite from 
Carmen, and Tchaikovsky's Piano Con- 
certo in B Flat Minor with Eva Naiditch 


ihtorimum 


slow 
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Ihe sixteenth annual Manitoba Mu- 
sical Competition Festival was opened 
recently with a concert in the Audi- 

rium under vice-regal patronage. 
Taking part were the Winnipeg Sym- 
phony, the Wimnipeg Male Voice Choir, 
Winnipeg Boys’ Choir, and the Winni- 
pee Philharmonic Choir. Bernard 
Naylor conducted the organizations, 
with the exception of the Winnipeg 
Boys’ Choir, led by Ethel Kinley. Solo- 
ists were May Lawson, contralto, and 
J. Roberto Wood, baritone. The con- 
cert was attended by the three adjudi- 
cators, Sir Hugh Roberton, Glasgow; 
Dr. Percy C. Hull and Thomas F. Dun- 
hill of England. 

Ihe festival was under the manage- 
ment of the Men’s Musical Club, Jules 
Preudhomme., president , 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tom was held recently in the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel. Some of the ses- 
stoms were held in conjunction with 
the Manitoba Education Association’s 


ence in Education were David Frires, 
Frank Grant, Ben Selcer and George 
Wisneskey. The Annual Prize Award 
for the best scho‘astic record was won 
by Ward Davenny, seventeen-year-old 
pupil of Arthur Loesser and Mr. Rubin- 
stein. 

\ musical program was given by the 
graduates. The address was given by 
Fed Robinson, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

The Summer School of the Institute 
opened on June 25 and will continue 
until Aug. 4. 


ENDS IN WINNIPEG 


convention. Prof. Arthur Collingwood 
of the University of Saskatchewan was 
a speaker. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was 
honor guest at a luncheon. Myrtle 
Norman Ruttan was re-elected presi- 


dent, and George Rutherford vice 
president. Louise Macdowell is the 


past president. 
High School Players Appear 


Che Western Canada High School 
Orchestra, numbering 275. P. Graham 
Padwick conductor, held its annual 
festival in Easter Week. The orches- 
tra was addressed and conducted at re- 
hearsal by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Freda 
Trepel and Harry Leifer were winners 
in a piano concerto composition. Eus- 
tace Jackson adjudicated. The Central 
Collegiate Orchestra, Regina, led by 
R. J. Staples, won the high school or- 
chestra competition. Soloists included 
Phyllis Parker and Ross Macrae, vio- 


linists; and Sterling Comba, cornetist. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, gave 


the final concert of the Celebrity Con- 
cert Series, under the local direction of 
Fred M. Gee. 

Yehudi Menuhin gave the seventh 
program of the Celebrity Concert Series 
in the Auditorium rece ntly. The 
capacity audience of over 4000 was 
impressed by his superb artistry. Wal- 
ter Bohle was at the piano. 

The Winnipeg Boys Choir, and the 
Daniel McIntyre Graduates Ensemble, 
Ethel Kinley, conductor, gave a pro- 
gram in the Auditorium on June 6 in 
honor of Ross Pratt, pianist, who is to 
continue his studies in London. Mr. 
Pratt took part. 

Mary MoncrIEFF 


SCRANTON ARTISTS 
ACCORDED APPLAUSE 


Civie Orchestra and Male Choir 
Give Concerts of Notable 
Merit 


Scranton, Pa., July 10.—Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony was the chief work 
presented at the season’s final concert 
of the Scranton Civic Orchestra, Theo- 
dore Bauschmann, conductor. The 
major work of the previous program 
was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; 
Arnold Lohmann was violin soloist, 
playing the Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Saint-Saens. 

The annual concert of the Junger 
Mannerchor’s thirty-fifth season was 
given in the Masonic Temple Audi 
torium on May 7. David Jenkins con 
ducted this popular chorus, which sang 
with beauty of tone and gave fine in 
terpretations. Soloists were Eunice 
Berry de Witt, soprano, and Stephen 
\. Gutheinz, pianist, whose contribu 
tions were vastly appreciated. Llewel 
lyn Jones accompanied. 

Attractions announced for next sea 
son by the Community Concert Asso 
ciation of Scranton are Nino Martini 
Lotte Lehmann, Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, and the Maganini 
Chamber Symphony conducted by Quin 
to Maganini. 


Celebrate Golden Wedding 


The golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs 
John T. Watkins was celebrated on May 
15. Conductors in a program in EIn 
Park Church were Mr. Watkins, Gou 
nod Evans, Luther Bassett, Alfred Wil 
liams and Mr. Jenkins. Harold Briggs 
Frieda Nordt and Ruth E. Davis were 
the organists. Dr. D. E. Jones, music 
critic of the Scranton Republican, gav« 
an address. ELLEN FULTON 





Lener Quartet Holds Summer Course 
in Switzerland 


\ course of chamber music and 
cycle of concerts are being given at 
Vevey, on the Lake of Geneva, Switzer 
land, concluding on July 28, by the 
Lener Quartet. The ensemble is com- 


posed of Jeno Lener, Joseph Smilovits, 


Sandor Roth and Imre Hartmann. 





Arthur Rosenstein 
Accompanying— 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, 
Modern and Classic Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St. CAth. 8-6965-3862 
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ROCHESTER IS HOST 
TO SINGING GROUPS 


Choirs from Twenty-five Cities 
Assemble for Contest and 
Concert 


RocHester, July 10.—German sing- 
ing societies from twenty-five cities in 
New York State met here on June 14 
for a contest and concert. The com- 
petition was held in St. Boniface’s Hall 
in the afternoon. Judges were Herman 
H. Genhart, conductor of the Eastman 
School Chorus; Harold Osbourne 
Smith, Eastman School faculty; and 
Dr. Otto Wick, director of the Lieder- 
kranz, New York. 

In the evening the combined chor- 
uses, numbering from 700 to 800 sing- 
ers, were conducted in the Eastman 

heatre by A. J. Kroeger, of Roch- 
ester. With the exception of the March 
and Chorus from Tannhauser, in which 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra took 
part, the singing was a cappella. The 
performance was clear cut, tonally good 
and smooth. On the program were two 
works by Mr. Kroeger, the Scherzo 
from his Symphony in E Flat, and Das 
Deutsche Lied; Brahms’s Academic 
Festival Overture, excerpts from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Bartered Bride, and works by Wilhelm, 
3aumann and Muehlberg. 





Those Who Took Part 


Participating choruses and their con- 
ductors were the following: 


Utica Miannerchor, Johann Magendanz: Buf- 
falo Harugari Frohsinn, Hans Hagen; Schenec- 
tady Turner Mannerchor, T. H. Kinum; Troy 
Miannerchor, Arthur Laabs; Syracuse Lieder- 
kranz, Max Grah; Poughkeepsie Germania, T. H. 
Kinum; Rochester Teutonia Liedertafel, A. C 
Kroeger; Buffalo Bavaria Miannerchor, Rev. 
Peter Husages; Buffalo Schwaebisher Singer- 


bund, Carl Beuhler; Gloversville Concordia. 
Arthur Laabs; Syracuse Arion, Carl Altman. 
Also: Binghamton Germania Mannerchor. 


Earl Klicha; Buffalo Deutscher Mannerchor. 
Arthur Bens; Buffalo Arbeiter Liederkranz, 
Michael Zimmer; South Buffalo Deutscher Man- 
nerchor, Hugo Taubert; Dolgeville Mannerchor. 
Carl Krohn; Little Falls Mannerchor, Martin 
Torensen ; Rochester Badischer Mannerchor 
Leonard Lang, Jr.; Niagara Falls Liederkranz. 
Arthur Bens; Newburgh Mannerchor, William 
G. Rapp; Amsterdam Arion, Emil Ahnert. 


Mary Ertz Wi 
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Idaho Aspires to be “Singing State” 





When 1100 Children From All Over Latah County Gathered at the Idaho State University for 

the First Festival Under the New Chorus Plan, They Were Addressed by H. W. Hulbert, Presi- 

dent of the Kiwanis Club, and J. W. Candee (Seated), State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Berenice Barnard Conducted 


Meo OW, Iba., July 10. — Idaho's 
descriptive name, the Gem State, 
soon may be changed to “The Singing 
State,” if prelimimary success of the 
now-famous Idaho chorus plan is any 
indication. 

Eleven hundred grade school children 
who participated recently in the Latah 
County Music Festival demonstrated be- 
yond all question of doubt that the plan 
is a full-fledged success. This festival, 
the first of its kind since the new plan 
of teaching music was officially adopted 
in Idaho a year ago, found youngsters 
from seventy-five schools in all parts of 
the county assembled in the university's 
memorial gymnasium. At least 700 more 
would have been present had it not been 
for unfounded rumors that Moscow was 
teeming with the germs of measles and 
chicken pox. 

The director, Berenice Barnard, of 
the university music department, led the 


children in sixteen songs in which their 
unity was remarkable as they had had 
no group rehearsal. 


Musically-trained teachers are not re- 
inder this plan. All the teacher 
instruction booklet and a 
portable phonograph. Songs—all of the 
highest type—listed for the different 
grades are available on records in per- 
fect model form. Although the plan 
stresses learning to sing by rote, it does 
not prevent teachers from doing more 
if they are capable. 

Singing for the joy of singing 1s a 
basic point in the whole scheme, which 
might easily be termed a course ot! 
study. All school children in the state 
are taught the same songs in the same 
way. This makes it possible to assemble 
large choruses for county fairs and 
festivals. 

The Idaho plan not only offers excel- 
lent values to the better-financed city 
schools. but to the small and isolated 
rural districts as well, where children 
usually are denied the enjoyment of 
participating in musical activities. 

A number of people are responsible 
for the mechanical framework of the 
plan, said to be the first in the Unite 
States built om a statewide scale. It 
was to help evolve some such plan that 
Osbourne McConathy was secured as a 
visiting faculty member for the univer- 
sity summer sessions of 1931 and 1932. 
Collaborating with him were the state 
superintendent of public instruction and 
members of the university music de- 
partment faculty. Miss Barnard, in- 
structor in public school music, was par- 


: 
needs 1S an 


a. 


ticularly 
details. 

A year ago the State Board of Educa- 
tion officially adopted the new chorus 
plan for the schools of the state. The 
board also instructed the university to 
offer a course on the working of the 
plan at its summer sessions. At the last 
two sessions Miss Barnard has received 
gratifying co-operation from county 
superintendents. The state superinten- 
dent administers the plan through the 
forty-four county superintendents, who 
in turn supervise the plan in the schools 
under their jurisdiction. 

John W. Condie, state superintendent, 
is particularly enthusiastic in his sup- 
port of the plan. He made a special trip 
from Boise to Moscow for the festival, 
and addressed members of the county 
chorus and their parents. 


active in working out final 
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KANSAS CITY CHOIRS 
APPEAR TO ADVANTAGE 


Sullivan Oratorio Presented—Dr. Volpe 
Conducts Halevy Society and “Y” 
Concert Orchestra 


Kansas City, Mo., July 10.—Sulli- 
van’s oratorio, The Prodigal Son, was 
sung recently by the Grand Avenue 
Temple Choir, Powell Weaver, director. 
Soloists included Rose Ann Carr, Mrs. 
Raymond Havens, James Mack and 
Stanley Deacon. 

Under the direction of Dr. Arnold 
Volpe, the Halevy Choral Society and 
the “Y” Concert Orchestra appeared on 
June 3. 

Ted Shawn and his men dancers were 
presented by Mrs. Frank Smith in Ara- 
rat Temple recently. m. &.. 


Pennsylvania Organists Council to 
Become Independent Unit 


PirrspurGH, July 10.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, holding its annual 
convention here on May 14, 15 and 16, 
approved of the resolution previously 
passed in Harrisburg by the council 
to become an independent organization 
on the merging of the association with 
the National Guild of Organists. Dr. 
William A Wolf, founder and presi- 
dent of the council, stated that mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Council were 
all favorably inclined to the guild, but 
felt that the body should continue in- 
dependently. 





Hansel and Gretel Given in Chicago 
by National Music League 


A feature at A Century of Progress 
in Chicago is the National Music 
League’s production of Hansel and 
Gretel, given at the Enchanted Isle 
under the leadership of Willard Rhodes. 
In the cast are Maria Mattyas, Hansel; 
Cecile Sherman, Gretel; and Marion 
Selee, the Witch. 
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Idelle Patterson Gives 
Successful Musicale in 
Her New York Studios 





Apeda 
idelle Patterson, Who Presented Saida Knox 
and Fred Hufsmith in an Excellent Recital 


More than 100 persons applauded the 
recital given on June 8 in Idelle Pat- 
terson’s studios by Saida Knox, At- 
water Kent first prize winner in 1931, 
who has been engaged as contralto solo- 
ist at St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York, and Fred Hufsmith, well-known 
concert and radio tenor. Fern Sherman, 
coach, accompanist and assistant at the 
Patterson Studios, was an imvaluable 
nd also played 


* thea meann 


assistant af the pial 


harpsichord solos 


Miss Knox, who possesses a voice of 
extensive range and flexibility, sang 
songs by Sadero, Brahms, Trunk, Scott 
— Delibes and an aria from Donizet 

s Don Carlos, responding to the de- 
wis for numerous encores. Mr. Huf 
smith, who was also encored, presented 
songs by Rachmanin ff. Richardson, 


Brahms and Sch ipa and arias from Don 
Giovanni and L’ Afri cana wi ith excellent 
command of tone ¢ lor, diction and 
phrasing. Following the formal pro- 
gram, artists of the studio gave num- 
bers informally. 

Mme. Patterson and A. Russ Patter- 
son are continuing their teaching dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Philadelphia Conservatery te Award 

Scholarship in Fall 


Purapeipaia, July 10—The Philadel- 
phia Conservatory, Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man, managing director, states that the D. 
Hendrik Ezerman Foundation Scholarship 
will be open for competition on Oct. 1. The 
winner will receive tuition from Mme 
Olga Samaroff. Frederick Schlieder is con- 
ducting a sume course im creative 
harmony 
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In Schools and Studios 


Adelaide Gescheidt Conducts Voice 
Conference 2 


Adelaide Gescheidt conducted her reg- 
ular voice conference class at her studios 
on June 23. Mary Hopple, contralto, was 
heard to advantage in works by Mozart, 
Strauss, Fogg, Medinkoff, and Bantock. 

Moise Bulboaca, tenor, who sailed for 
Europe as delegate to the World Alliance 
Baptist Convention in Berlin, will be heard 
there and also in Bucharest. 





La Ferge Berimen Pupils Make Many 
Appearances During June 


Artists from the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios giving the weekly broadcast over 
the Columbia Network on June 13 were 
Josephine Sabino, soprano, with Mr. La 
Forge accompanying, and Blanche Gaillard, 
piamist. On June 20, the program was 
given by Elizabeth Andres, contralto; Miss 
Gaillard, and a male quartet consisting of 
Edward Grobe, Ellsworth Bell, Talbert 
Haslett and Harrington van Hoesen. A 
feature of the program was the Brahms 
Rhapsodie for contralto and male quartet. 
Ethelyn Watts was at the piano and Frank 
La Forge at the organ. On June 27, Marie 
Mulcahy, soprano, Mary Nelson, pianist, 
and Mr. La Forge were heard. 

Miss Otero, Gerald Mirate, pianist, and 
Mr. La Forge gave the second program at 
the La Forge-Bertimen Summer School on 
June 15, and Miss Andres, Miss Nelson, 
the male quartet and Miss Watts appeared 
on June 21. 

The third concert in the series at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. La Forge in Darien, 
Conn., was given on the evening of June 
22. Those heard included Edna Rust, or- 
ganist; Mr. van Hoesen, Miss Andres and 
Evelyn White, pianist. 

Miss Nelson, who is a pupil of Mr. 
Berumen, appeared in recital in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on June 1. 


Susan S. Boice to Spend Summer on 
Lake Champlain 


Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, has 
closed her Steinway Hall studio for the 
summer and gone to Essex on Lake Cham 
plain, N. Y., where she will remain until 
after Labor Day. She will then return to 
New York. Miss Boice’s fourteen-year-old 
pupil, Margaret MacLaren, soprano, is 
heard on weekly broadcasts from stations 


WMCA, WJZ and WABC 


National School for Musical Culture 
Gives Student Recitals 


The National School for Musical Cul- 
ture, Hans Barth, director, presented three 
piano pupils in recitals on June 10. Those 
heard included Inez Palmer, Bithiah Ber- 
man and Rachel Mastrota, each of whom 
gave a complete program. 





Schofield Pupils Heard 


Elizabeth Rondthaler, mezzo - soprano, 
and Henry Pfohl, baritone, pupils of Edgar 
Schofield, were heard at Christodora House 
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257 Wet 86th St. New Yorh OPERA CLASS REHEARSING 
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on June 13. Miss Rondthaler offered an 
aria from Cadman’s Shanewis and songs 
by La Forge, Kramer and Rogers. Mr. 
Pfohl’s groups included works in Italian, 
French and German. The program ended 
= duets by Walthew, Nevin and Hil- 
ach. 





Margaret Spotz Goldie Plays in 
Chittenden Studio 


Margaret Spotz Goldie gave a piano re- 
cital in the studio of her teacher, Kate S. 
Chittenden, on June 14. Miss Goldie 
played works by Brahms, Liszt, Medtner, 
Prokofieff and others and was applauded 
with vigor by a gathering that filled the 
studio. 


Winfield Abell Presents Dorothy Blum- 
berg in Recital 


Winfield Abell presented Dorothy Blum- 
berg, pianist, in a_ studio recital on June 8. 
Miss Blumberg, who holds the first scholar- 
ship in the School for Advancement of 
Music, of which Mr. Abell is director, 
played works by Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Liadoff, Debussy, MacDowell and 
others, admirably. 


Edyth May Clover Gives Musicale 


Edyth May Clover, pianist, gave a musi- 
cale and tea at her studio recently. The 


artists were Luigi Costantino, pianist; 
Mme. Hermine Hudon, soprano, and 
Holmes Washburn, accompanist. Miss 


Clover was heard recently in recitals at 
the Bahai Center and in Steinway Hall. 





Appearances Made by Artists of Chi- 
cago Musical College 


Cuicaco, July 10.—Rudolph Ganz, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Musical College, ap- 
peared recently before the Friday Club, 
featuring his Animal Pictures. Betty Hub- 
bard, sang a group of his songs. 

George Graham of the faculty, was solo- 
ist in The Creation in Clinton, Ohio. Late 
spring recitals were given in the Little 
Theatre by pupils of Mr. Ganz, Lillian 
Powers, Dorothy Crost, Walter Pyre, 
Mabel Lewis Howatt, Lois Dyson, Daniel 
Saidenberg, Myrtle Hahn, Myrtle Ogles- 
bee, Alma Anderson, Berenice Jacobson 
and Viola Roth. 

Lane Emory, Emil Bunzaid and Thomas 
Gibson have been engaged for a twelve- 
week season with Archie Slusser’s orches- 
tra at Tri-Lakes Indian Summer Resort 
Robert Burns will be soloist. 

Viola Cole-Audet presented artist pupils 

at the Medinah Michigan Avenue Club. 
Bertha Ostrar and Evelyn M. Koch were 
heard in recent programs. 
_ Students appearing recently included 
Grace Altick, Wanda Paul, Lorena Ander- 
son, Ida Krehm, Lucille Ambrose, Ruth 
Howell, Karl McGuire, C. Gordon Wod- 
ertz, Lorraine Jacobsohn, Marjorie Gil- 
liam, Neppi Kelton and Mary Chard. 


Columbia School in Chicago Organizes 
Alumni Choir 


Cuicaco, July 10.—The Columbia 
School of Music has organized a high 
school alumni choir under the leadership 
of George Hass. Any high school gradu- 
ate who has had choral training is eligible 
for membership. 


Alexander Raab Returns to Chicago 


Cuicaco, July 10—Alexander Raab, 
who conducted a master class in piano 
playing in New York during the late 
spring, has returned to this city and is 
teaching summer classes at the Chicago 
Musical College. Following the close of 
this session he will go to the Pacific Coast 
for his fall and winter classes in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Artists of Boston Studios Are Heard in 
Recitals 
Boston, July 10. — Students’ concerts 
have been given with much success. 


Artist pupils of Harriot Eudora Bar- 
rows, teacher of singing, were heard in 


Jordan Hall on June 6. Taking part were 
Valire Esty, Elsie Lovell Hankins, Doro- 
thy Horan, Alice Armstrong Kimball, Johr 
Herrick and Eugene Conley. Beatricx 
Roberts and Reginald Boardman accom 
panied. 

Anne Eichorn, teacher of violin playing 
presented Charles Petremont, eight year 
old, in the foyer of the Copley- Plaza re 
cently. He is the son of Dorothy Parker 
pianist. 

Florilla Shaw, teacher of voice, pre 
sented Irene Cerasoli, soprano, and Norma: 
Bolster, tenor, in a song recital m Hunt 
ington Chambers Hall. Grace Montgom 
ery accompanied. 

Howard Goding, pianist, of the facult 
of the New England Conservatory, teache 
for the fourth season during this summe: 
at the University of Idaho. At the clos: 
of the sessions he will give recitals on th 
Pacific coast. Gladys Gleason, one of this 
pupils at the conservatory, won the Maso: 
& Hamlin prize of a grand piano. 

W. J. P 





Brass Ensemble of New England Con- 
servatory Gives Concert 


Boston, July 10.—A brass ensemble cor 
cert, conducted by Louis Kloepiel of the 
faculty of the New England Conservatory 
was given in Jordan Hall recently 
Victor Herbert’s Three Solitaires, a polk: 
for three trumpets, was played by Bowe: 
Murphy of the faculty, Robert McClellan 
and Frank Bemis. Nancy Follett and Gene 


vieve Thompson were heard im pian 
works, and Aniceta Shea, vocalist, m 
songs by Schumann. W. J. P 


Longy School Artists Give Concert im 
Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 10. — Im th 
Agassiz Theatre, the Longy School 
Music recently gave its final faculty concer 
of the year. Yves Chardon and Frederick 
Tillotson played a Sonata for ‘cello an 
piano by Rachmaninoff; the Huré Sonat 
in F Sharp for ’cello and piano was playe 
by Henriette d’Estournelles de Constar 
(Mrs. Yves Chardon) and Mr. Tillotson 
and compositions for two ’cellos by Cap 
d’Hervelois were given by Mr. and M1 
Chardon. G. M. § 





Pupils of Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum 
Fulfill Engagements 


St. Louris, July 10—Clyde Frankly: 
Kelly, a pupil of Mrs. Frederick Nuss 
baum, who was a candidate in the fimals 
the National Radio Audition of 1932, anc 
later sang an important role in the Shuber' 
production of Bitter Sweet in New York 
is appearing with the Municipal Opera m 
this city. Maria Marceno, soprano, also a 
pupil of Mrs. Nussbaum, sang Inez i 
[1 Trovatore with Elisabeth Rethberg anc 
Giovanni Martinelli in the new Municipal 
Auditorium in April. Students from the 
Nussbaum Studio presented In a Flower 
Garden in the Municipal Auditorium. 


Adele Luis Rankin Conducts People’s 
Chorus in Jersey City 





Jersey Crry, July 10.—Under the leader 
ship of Adele Luis Rankin, New York 
teacher of singing, the People’s Civx 
Chorus of Jersey City recently gave its 
spring concert in Bergen Lyceum. Works 
for mixed voices, and for male and female 
choruses separately, were sung with pre 
cision. Assisting were Harold Waters 
pianist; and the Mozart String Quartet 
of New York, consisting of Wesley Son 
tag, Helen Roszek, Marjorie Harding an¢ 
George Fehler. 


Pupils of Asta hen Give Recital 
in Baldwin, L. L. 


3atpwin, L. L, July 15—The annu 
recital by junior and advanced ge pupi!+ 
of the Asta Nygren Studio was given 
the High School Auditorium on a 28 
The program was arranged to illustrate 
three’ centuries of composers, the conter 
porary school being represented by musi 
by Schoénberg, Milhaud and Ornsten 
Among those taking part were Constance 
Moore, Elizabeth Tekulski, Ruth Hanna 
Virginia Smith, Edna Queenan and Mildre 
Miner. . 
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Famous Composers And Their Works 
j Miller Cm, Bostom)—Courtesy N. Y. 
Wusc Liirary 


Alfred Bruneau 
WiS,, any 


3—Alfred Bruneau, com- 
weer @f Le Réve, L’Attaque du Moulin 
eras, and critic and author, 


on Jame 15, after am operation 


Prom 


. dexer 
itl OUTS 


Alfred Bru- 





ms Charlies Bonaventure 
. thom im Peuris im 1857, achieved tame 
vite lee is success im carrying original 
then ti. executiom. Studying composi 
unidier Massenet, be was, at the same 
me aw ‘wellist im the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
apner was tien ming into popularity 
Punts, amd Brumea-deeply impressed by 
BPE mmuples, proceeded to adapt 
wm tm his owm needs as a developing 
oxer, butt without slavish imitation. A 
Tht: 3 i » wirtuoso had been 
pibrennetd or tum fis parents were both 
sical. amd ie had! takkem part with them 


rimances -hamber mu- 
1 plaving of Auguste 
i wom a first prize at the 








maori 2 netee! nterpretation, 

vewer. Gill mot satis um. He must 
TITHE 

roman omit have wom the Prix de 

me im DRED it the work he submitted, the 

rituta, Ste. Genevieve, had been less ad 

ucitt kt Xs matters stood, the 
ices gue m second place. But Bru- 
wan theadl bewum His choral symphony, 





“tie andl his Overture Heéroique were in- 


rovdhrrcrend yodeloup im [884 His first 
rere, Kermm, hadi its premiere in 1887 
rom tithes m, Bruneanw’s operas were 


hicthy mse! om mowels by his friend Zola. 
Rive, produced at the Opéra-Comique 
Parisians something new 
think alhout and! provoked similar discus 
ms whem it was brought out at Covent 
Lomiom a few months later 
Niach tthe samme excitement was exper! 


LAOl., awe tie 


vélem oT 


“ wihes Mttaqgae din Moulin was 
- of 4 = ~- Ps 1893 

eed 2 he pera-Comique in 1893 
cuin the management of Covent Garden 
med) tithe mowelity ;: but Attaque du Mou- 
ces mot heard! im New York until 1910, 
en two members of the original cast, 
Te xine and Edimend Clement, took 


m the Amerinam premiere by the Met 
poilttasr Wren herces im the New Theatre 


| 


n the meantime. Brumeaw had expanded 


ACOH F tvs activities hw writing music 
tice: for Gil Bilas. by joming the fac 
te mservator vhere in 1909 he 
mented! Rever as imspector, and by tours 
Ejarroypne onducted at the Opera 
migne mm Mop ind had written 
HIGH fier et de Demain, La Musique 
rancamse. ami! Musique de Russie et Mus 
T lt Fra me He tramstTrerr d his “Titi 
work from Gal Blas: to Le Figaro, and 
Ixy to Ze Wattm The list of his 
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asteniied hw 


n L'Sinfant Ron Nais Nicoulin, La 
tte de TAbbE Mouret. Le Rot Candaule 


é e Tieriim dix Paradis. Ballets were 
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William A. Clark, 


ee Mont., July 10.—William A. 
Clark, Jr., financier, philanthropist 
and patron of the arts, died on June 14 of 
heart disease at his summer home on Sal- 
mon Lake. 


William Andrews Clark, an outstanding 
figure in contemporary American affairs, 
had been the sole guarantor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic since he founded it 
in 1919. Last year he notified the board of 
directors that he would discontinue his 
guarantee after the close of the 1933-34 
season. Among his other benefactions was 
the gift to the University of California, 
Southern Branch, of his Los Angeles 
house, containing an extensive library and 
valued at between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 
He presented $350,000 for a new law build- 
ing to the University of Virginia in 1930, 
adding the cost of mural paintings to this 
amount. 


The second son of the late William 
Andrews Clark, Senator from Montana, 


Mr. Clark was born at Deer Lodge, Mont., 
in 1877. He attended public schools in 
Garden City, L. I., and Los Angeles, and 
the Drisler School in New York; studied 
the violin in America and abroad, and in 
1899 received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws from the University of Virginia. For 
seven years he practiced law in Montana, 
but had meantime acquired interests in 
mining properties. He developed the Elm 
Orlu Mining Company, at Butte, Mont., 
and in 1911 built the Timber Butte Mill 

Mr. “Clark’s activities extended from the 
West to the East, and included the presi 
dency of the Clark-Moulton Realty Com 
pany, the Butte Electric Railway Company, 
the Missoula Public Service, the Western 


Les Bacchants, 
Le Tambour. 
works for 
ments. 

By steadfastly supporting Zola in the lat 
ter’s campaign in aid of Dreyfus in 1897, 
Bruneau became persona non grata in Paris 
and saw his works banished from the stage. 
They were later revived with success. The 
composer was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1895, and an Officier 
in 1904. He had also held the post of in- 
spector general of music in the Ministr) 
f Arts 


L’Amoureuse Legon, and 
He also composed songs and 
string and woodwind instru- 


Alexander Sebald 


Curcaco, July 10. — Alexander Sebald, 
distinguished violinist, who had been con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Opera Orches- 
tra and teacher at the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, died of heart disease on June 30. He 
was born in Pest, Hungary, in 1869, and 
studied at the Academy there and under 
César Thomson in Brussels. He was a 
member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
Leipzig and of the Gewandhaus Quartet, 
and made extensive tours as a virtuoso. In 
1907 he established his own school in 
Berlin, and in 1913 received the title of 
“royal professor.” Mr. Sebald’s first visit 
to the United States was made in 1910. 
Four years later he took up residence in 
this city. The Alexander Sebald Quartet 
was formed by him. Violin music, songs 
und Violin Technique came from his pen 


Antonio Martinelli 


Antonio Martinelli, father of Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, died recently of pneumonia at Mont- 
ignana, Italy, which has been the home of 
the family for generations. He was seven- 
ty-two, and is survived by his widow and 
ten children. The tenor, who had been 
singing in Florence, arrived home a few 
hours before the end. 


Boris L. Ganapol 


Detroit, July 10.—Boris L. Ganapol, di 
rector of the Ganapol Studios of Musical 
Art and teacher of singing, died of a heart 
attack on June 14. He was born in Kieff, 
Russia, in 1865, and graduated from the 
Imperial Conservatory there. He came to 
Detroit in 1894, engaged in concert work 
and gave lectures. His wife, Lilla Grace 
Smart, pianist, survives. H. W 





Jr, Passes Away 


William A. Clark, Jr. 


Lumber Company and the Moulton Mining 
Company. He was a member of the Mon- 
tana and California state bar associations, 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Phi and 
Phi Kappa Psi. 

His marriage to Mabel Duffield Foster, 
of Butte, (deceased), took place in 1901 
One son, William Andrews, was born to 
them. In 1907 Mr. Clark married Alice 
G. McManus, of Virginia City, Nev., who 
died before him 


Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10. Dr. Gilbert 
Raynolds Combs, founder of the conserva 
tory bearing his name as well as of the 
National Association of Schools of Music, 
and a founder and former president of the 
Sinfonia fraternity, died on June 14, as 
the result of an automobile accident. Dr 
Combs was born in this city in 1863. He 
was for several years president of the Mu 
sical Fund Society, and was an organist, 
pianist and ’cellist as well as a conductor 


William B. Goate 


BROOKLYN, July 10.—William B. Goate, 
organist and teacher, died on July 1. He 
was eighty-nine. Born in England, Mr 
Goate came to Brooklyn in 1898 and was 
one of the first seven music teachers en- 
gaged in the public schools, with which he 
was associated for thirty years. For thirty 
five years he was organist of Trinity 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He composed 
many choral works and marches. 


Alexander M. Mackay 


East Orance, N. J., July 10.—Alex 
ander M. Mackay, formerly organist and 
choirmaster of North Presbyterian Church, 
New York, died on June 25. Mr. Mackay 
was born in Manchester, England, in 1878 
He was a graduate of the Royal College 
of Music in London, and for twenty-five 
vears held organ positions in Glasgow, in 
cluding that of municipal organist He 
came to this country about six vears ago 


Holmes Cowper 


Des Moines, July 10.—Holmes Cowper, 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, Drake 
University, died on July 2. He was sixty 
four. Born in Dundas, Ont., Canada. Mr 
Cowper had apneared as tenor soloist with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. the Han 
del and Haydn Society of Boston. the 
Apollo Club of Chicago and similar or 
ganizations 


Arthur Schumann-Heink 


BALTIMORE, July 10.—Arthur Schumann 
Heink, son of Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
died in the Marine Hospital on June 30 
after a long illness. He was forty-nine 
and had been a member of the A. F. F. in 
the World War 


33 


C. Mortimer Wiske 


Lewiston; Me., July 10—C. Mortimer 
Wiske, choral conductor, at one ‘time 
assistant to Theodore Thomas and for many 
years conductor of the Newark Festival, 
died in hospital here yesterday as tthe re- 
sult of a fall at his summer home at Bry- 
ant Pond last week. 

Born in Bennington, Vt., Jan. 12, 1853, 
he studied music in Troy, N. Y., and was 
selected by Theodore Thomas to drill the 
chorus of 3,000 for the great May Festival 
in New York in 1882. He was also chorus- 
master for Thomas for his series of Wae- 
ner festivals in various cities in 1884. Hic 
then conducted the New York Chorus So 
ciety, the Brooklyn Choir Union, tthe 
Euterpe Chorus and the Schubert Glee 
Club. In 1902, he assumed the conductor- 
ship of the annual festival in Paterson 
N. J., and from 1915, until his retirement 
five years ago, conducted the Newark fes- 
tival. He is survived by ‘his wife, a 
daughter, a son and four grandchildren 


George Benkert 


LANCASTER, Pa., July 10—George Bex 
kert, pianist, organist and teacher died o 
July 5. Born in Hesse-Cassel, Germam 
in 1864, he came to Lancaster in DB83. 4 
take charge of the parochial school ani 
organ in Zion Lutheran Church. He was 
one of the prime movers in organizing ‘the 
Lancaster chapter of the National Associa 
tion of Organists and served for ‘ten wear: 
on the executive committee of the Penns, 
vania Council of the association 


Nelson S. Spencer 


Witton, Conn., July 10.—Nelson Stat 
ley Spencer, formerly a director of #he 


New York Philharmonic 


Society, lawyer 
and active in many public enterprises, die 
on June 30. He was sevents eight 

Arthur J. Davis 
Hauirax, N. S. July 20 —Arthy 


Davis, president of the Halifax Philhat 
monic Society for a decade, and preside 
of the Halifax Community ( 
sociation since its organization die¢ a 
June 12. 1. EF. « 


mcert As 


Mary Ambrose 

Mary Ambrose died Tuly 2 Ar 
ary member of the directorate of the Or 
torio Society of New York. Miss 
had sung soprano in the choir 


nonce 
Ambrose 
i St. Paul 


Chapel and belonged to the St. Gecili 
Club 
Mai Kalna 
OsTEND, July 5.—Mai Kalina, operatic 
soprano, died here recently. Mme. Kala 
who in private life was Mrs. Webster 


Norcross, was a Californian. She ‘had ap 
peared at Covent Garden, Bayreuth, Paris 
Singapore and other cities and had toureé 
East India 





Mrs. Allan D. Converse 


GREENWICH, Conn., July 10.—Katharin 
Weaver (Mrs. Allan D.), Converse. die 
on June 18, aged fifty-two. She was 
graduate of the Boston Conservatory ané 
for fifteen years was treasurer of the S 
Cecilia Society 


Mrs. Katherine Wallace Davis 


Wi_Mette, ILv., July 10.—Mrs. Katherine 
Wallace Davis died on June She wa: 
sixty-five. She had written music for ch 
dren and edited the text hook. ( radle Song 
of Many Nations 


=/ 


Mrs. Wilberforce J. Whiteman 


DENVER, July 10.—Mrs. Elfrida Whit 
man, mother of Paul Whiteman, and wiht 
of Wilberforce J. Whiteman, at one tim 
music director in the Denver schools. die 
n June 26. She was sixtvy-eicht. and w; 


rmerly active as a singer 


Mrs. Spencer B. Bdds 


SARATOGA Sprincs, N. ¥ Teal 
Esther Hubbell (Mrs Edd 
harpist, died on June 25. She was born it 
Burlington, Vt., in 1895, and made ‘he 


debut in Carnegie Hall, New Vork #& 
1920 


Spencer B 
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ST. LOUIS FLOCKS TO HEAR NATIONAL SANGERFEST 
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At the Thirty-eighth National Singerfest of the North American Singerbund, Held in the Arena, St. Louis. Margaret Halstead and Frederick Jagel, Soloists, Are Seen in the Foreground with 
Walter Damrosch, Who Appeared as Conductor 


T. LOUIS, July 10.— Large audi- 

ences heard the five concerts given 
at the thirty-eighth National Sanger- 
fest of the North American Sanger- 
bund in the Arena from May 31 to June 
2. Features were the male chorus of 
more than 2000, the appearance of 
Walter Damrosch as orchestral con- 
ductor, and the singing of Margaret 
Halstead, soprano, and Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, both of the Metropolitan Opera, 
en four programs. Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, was the applauded soloist at the 
opening concert. 

Taking part as choral conductors 
were Karl Reckzeh, Ernst Herzwurm, 
Franck Becker, Fred Hannauer, Eugen 


A “Modernist” 


OY HARRIS’S four concerts of 
Medieval Music at the New School 
yw Social Research given last season 
provided a rare opportunity to hear 
works seldom given. Mr. Harris, feeling 
that medieval music was much closer to 
contemporary music than was the music 
of the 19th century, stated that in pre- 
senting the series he hoped that “a 
clearer understanding of the aims and 
methods of the serious composers of 
today” would be attained. 

In his remarks about the close rela- 
tionship of the earlier period to our 
own, he pointed out “that the old music 
like ours was more contrapuntal than 
that of the 19th century, that it dis- 
played a wider rhythmic variety, that 
the phrases were less ‘four-square.’”” He 
illustrated further that in medieval mu- 
sic the use of the many church modes 
provided a variety in tonality which the 
19th century totally lacked. Contem- 
orary music on the other hand returns 

a consideration of modes, takes up 
the matter of combining tonalities, and 
~yen employs new scales. 

Medieval music, according to Mr. 
Harris, depended only on the texture of 
the music itself and its architectural 
design for its effect. In opposition to 
this he finds that the 19th century too 





A. Lehman Engel, one of the younger Ameri- 
cam composers, will follow somewhat in the 
footsteps of Mr. Harris, conducting some early 
Italian music with the chorus of the Repertory 
Playhouse Associates in Putney, Vt., late this 
summer. He is at work on a new ballet-opera, 
Medea, for Martha Graham.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA . 


Hahnel, Julius Oetting, Jacob Kremer, 
Fred. Pfeiffer, N. J. Hermann and 
Karl Kasper. A children’s concert was 
given on June 1. The matinee, on June 
2, was participated in by the Associated 
Catholic Choirs of St. Louis; United 
Choirs of the Evangelical Churches; 
Akron Liedertafel of Akron, O., and 
United Workman Singing Societies of 
this city. 

Enthusiasm was steadily maintained. 
There were ovations for Miss Halstead 
and Mr. Jagel, both of whom used their 
beautiful voices with impressive artist- 
ry, and for Mr. Damrosch when he 
conducted the orchestra of eighty play- 


ers. H. W. C. 


Goes Medieval 


often leaned on orchestral color, where- 
as in the most important contemporary 
works there is a return to a considera- 
tion of the effect as obtained through 
the pure musical line. 

“Il find the 15th and 16th century 
composers approaching their work with 
the healthy attitude of craftsmen who 
want above everything else to produce 
straightforward, wellmade music,” he 
said. “I feel that today composers are 
again able to indulge in this attitude as 
opposed to the 19th century ‘breast- 
beating’ point of view.” 

In approaching the performance of 
medieval works Mr. Harris pointed out 
the plasticity of line which was char- 
acteristic of even the earliest works, 
tracing the development of counterpoint 
with the attendant progress of the in- 
dependent melodic line, rhythmic free- 
dom and harmonic flow. Beginning with 
the 13th century and Adam de la Halle 
who was the last of the Troubadours, 
Mr. Harris described the gradual evo- 
lution of each of the musical elements 
through various schools, arriving finally 
at the perfected art of masters like Jos 
quin des Prés, Orlandus Lassus and 
Palestrina. 

One of the features of the series was 
the performance of early contrapuntal 
studies by Palestrina which Mr. Harris 
made available for performance on four 
stringed instruments. 

It was decidedly worth while to hear 
fine performances of this charming mu- 
sic, A. Lenman ENGEI 





Concerts in Italy 


(Continued from page 13) 


gift there is so profound, that I begin 
to wish he would give himself up en- 
tirely to the instrument. 

I had my first experience of him as a 
composer at this concert. He gave us 
his transcription for orchestra of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Minor 
In his third capacity he does not equal 
his attainments as pianist and con- 
ductor. I fear the Conservatory in 
Athens, of which he is the director, 
will see Mitropoulos less and less, for 
his success every season is in the as- 
cendent. 

The climate of Florence implies an 
empty city when summer comes, so that 
concerts there are out of the question. 
The orchestra now enjoys a well-earned 
rest as do the directing and organizing 
members of the Ente Autonoma, who 
are responsible for two opera seasons 
(winter and late spring) five months of 
symphony concerts and twenty cham- 
ber music and vocal concerts for mem- 
bers of the society known as Amici della 
Musica (Friends of Music). 

Florence was commonly termed the 
deafest town in Italy, and would likely 
have retained this reputation had it not 
been for the stubborn energy of one 
man, Commendatore Alberto Passigli. 
In 1919, deaf, unmusical Florence saw 
him found the Amici della Musica, 
which gave concerts at the lovely Sala 
Bianca in the antique Pitti Palace, but 
not, in those early days, to capacity 
audiences. Today it is difficult to se- 
cure a seat, and standing room means 
suffocation. This was also the general 
experience at Segovia’s guitar concert 
in the Florence Musical Festival. 

Commendatore Passigli, organizer of 
the Florentine executive committee of 
the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music, and the moving spirit of it, 
arranged to supplement the usual rou- 
tine of the society’s recent festival with 
concerts of Italian music, receptions 
and tea parties and an all-day trip to 
Siena. He also led a visit to picture 
galleries. It was largely due to him that 
this festival was quite the most pleasant 
of the twelve presided over by Profes- 
sor Edward J. Dent. 

In 1928 Commendatore Passigli was 
instrumental in organizing the Ente 


Autonoma Teatro Comunale, which in- 
volved establishing a permanent orches- 
tra, with Vittorio Gui as conductor, 
and seasons-of opera and symphony 
concerts. After twenty-five years of 
passionate musical campaigning 
Florence, certainly mo longer dea 
Passigli now sees his dream come tr 
in the foundation of Workmen's Con- 
certs. Two have been given, arousing 
Such widespread response that a serie 
is planned for next winter. All seat 
cost the same price, and are for work- 
men only. 

By paying forty centesim 
week, workmen can become members | 
this musical society, th 
administered by the Ente Autonema. 
monthly bulletin will be issued. In tl 
columns of this, the workmen can ex 
press opimions, criticisms of the cor 
certs, and their wishes im regard to th 
selection of programs. Workmen fr 
the neighboring Prato an 
Pistoia will be eligible, and specia 
trains will bring them to Florence 
cheap rates for the concer 

This is not a case of 


towns of 





down to the people, aising 
people up to musical ms im ti 
luxury of the Teatro (no 


named Politeama). When Commenda 
tore Passigli gave me all these details 
he revealed that as far back as 1919 h 
had looked forward to the Workmen 
Symphony Concerts. Next winter 

shall journey down to Tuscany to g¢ 
into closer touch with this unig 
ethical and musical adventure 

Edith Mason Applauded 
One of the most pleasant events 

the late comcert season in Milan was 
concert given at the Circolo del Littor 
with Edith Mason. The parity of her 
tone, the fluency of her technique an 


the integrity of her imspiration re 


vealed her, in arias bw Scarlatti ar 
Mozart, as a great interpreter of the 
classics. lly her triumphant in 


Naturally 
terpretations of arias from La Bohén« 
and Mefistofele were also renewed 
Cavalleria Rusticana is still traveling 
the whole world round, and yet when 
(jovanni Targoni Tozzetti, more than 
seventy years old. died a short while 
ago in Leghorn, the world at large hard 
ly took notice of the fact that he was 
one of the three who wrote the librett 
of that opera. 








